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GOOD THINGS TO KNOW ABOUT 


LSTENKCDODWITE 


FULL-THICKNESS VINYL WALL BASE: 


1. FORM CORNERS RIGHT ON THE JOB with KenCove's 48" lengths. Eliminates unsightly seams of factory 
preformed corners. And KenCove's uniform height and accurate cut assure ends that meet together perfectly. 
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2. MORE ATTRACTIVE INSIDE AND OUTSIDE CORNERS 3. CORNERS WON'T KICK OFF. KenCove corners are part 
Because base and corner are one piece, there's no danger of the base itself, not separate pieces. Ruggedly suited to 
of shade variation when you use KenCove Vinyl. stand up under accidental abuse. 


NOTE: No shrinkage problem with KenCove’ Vinyl. And shading is uniform throughout. 
Never needs painting. Easy to clean. Colors: 9; heights: 2^ , 4", 6"; length: 48". 
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DISTINCTION comes naturally with marble. 


Marble today offers greater design freedom than ever before. The marbles re- 
produced here at full-scale are but five of the more than three hundred distinctive 
domestic and foreign varieties now available. 

Combine the world’s finest marble workmanship—found at MIA-member plants 
throughout America—with this broad selection of the world’s finest marbles. The 
result? Wide design freedom—natural distinction for your projects—every time. 
For expert counsel and for full information on today’s marbles—including inden- 
tification of these samples—consult your nearest member of the MIA, or write: 


32 Fifth Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10550 


MARBLE E INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. 


<odak Administrative Headquarters 
Architects: Eastman Kodak Company 
)klahoma Bar Center 

\rchitects: Parr and Watkins 

tesidence by Architects: Eero Saarinen 
nd Associates and Alexander Girard— 
tevin Roche, Associate 

t. Lauderdale Bank of Commerce 
Architect: Charles F. McKirahan 


= HOPE'S » 


WINDOWS 


STEEL WINDOWS HAVE THE STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY THAT NO OTHER WINDOW CAN MATCH 


NORTH WEYMOUTH JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Weymouth, Mass. 


COLETTI BROS. Architects 
JOHN CAPOBIANCO, 


General Contractor 


rpm a national citation by 
American School Administrators, this 
building, said the New York Times, reveals 
that "a school can be built economically and 
still have aesthetic appeal." 

Two-story classroom sections of the com- 
pact design are framed around four interior 
courtyards to bring generous amounts of 
light and air into every room. Light enters 
the circular, glass-enclosed cafeteria from all 
directions. 

Hope's Heavy Intermediate Steel Windows 
and pressed steel subframes were selected by 


the architects because their narrow sight lines 


combined with the precast concrete framing 
in a pleasing manner to provide maximum 
daylight or glass area. To insure corrosion 
resistance for the life of the building, all win- 
dows and subframes were hot dip galvanized 
after fabrication. Single responsibility for the 
installation was provided through erection 


by Hope's skilled crews. 


We invite you to consult your local Hope's 
representative, our nearest district office, or 
write to the home office in Jamestown, New 
York for engineering assistance in the plan- 
ning and detailing of window or curtain 


wall requirements for your next project. 


HOPE'S WINDOWS, INC., Jamestown, N. Y. 


HOPE'S WINDOWS ARE MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICAN WORKMEN 
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Introduction—Commissioner Daniel Schwartzman FAIA 
Projects for AIA Chapters—W. E. Freeman Jr, AIA 
Comprehensive Services—James M. Hunter FAIA 
Professional Practice Seminars—M. Elliott Carroll AIA 
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Bringing in the Work—Arthur K. Hyde FAIA 
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5: Contracts and Contractors 


Single-Contract Method—John Stetson FAIA 
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“Experience has taught me that workability 
and uniformity 
are essential in mortar mixes. 
Thats why I prefer masonry cement." 


D PPS Dor, 


Harold W. Peterson is president of Harold W. Peterson & Sons, Inc., Kroger Company office building and warehouse, 
a Chicago firm in business continuously since 1928. Mr. Peterson was located 15 miles west of Chicago's Loop in Northlake, 
president of the Associated Masonry Contractors Association of Illinois, is an outstanding example of the fine crafts- 
Metropolitan Chicagoland in 1962 and 1963. He currently serves as — manship made possible by masonry cement mortar. 
secretary. In 1958 and 1959 he was president of the Mason Contractors ^ Architects: Hixson, Tarter, & Findlay, Cincinnati, 
Association of America, is 1964 Membership Committee Chairman. Ohio. 


Architects and mason contractors everywhere, today, depend on masonry cement for high 
quality mortar! It's first choice for beautiful walls of concrete masonry, brick, tile, stone or 
glass block. 

Batch after batch, masonry cement is uniform in strength, color and workability. All the 
ingredients— portland cement, air-entraining agents, plasticizers — come carefully proportioned 
and blended in one bag. Only sand and water are added at the mixer. Masonry cement provides 
built-in job control. 

Rigid laboratory and production tests assure highest quality control of all masonry cement 
produced by member companies of the Portland Cement Association. Every bag must meet 
specifications governing strength, soundness and air content, as well as setting time and water 
retention. 

Write your specifications easier, faster! Send for a free copy of standard job specifications for 
masonry cement mortar. (U.S. and Canada only.) 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION Dept. 10-68, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60610 


An organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


The Editor Steps Aside 


There is much to be said on this page—but some- 
times other people can say it better than I can. This 
month I bow to an unnamed editorial writer on the 
Washington Post, who has written so well on a prob- 
lem that vitally concerns us all that I feel he should 
be read across the country. The following editorial is 
reprinted, with permission, from the Washington 
Post for August 8, 1964. J. W. 


What's Wrong with Cities? 


The civil disturbances that are marring the peace 
of one great city after another ought to cause Amer- 
icans to re-examine their urban society with new 
anxiety. These disorders, unfortunately, may not be 
the transient symptoms of a single social ill; they may 
not quietly disappear and go away when the most 
conspicuous of their causes are dealt with. They raise 
questions about the nature of our urbanized society 
that we have seldom faced. They make it difficult to 
contemplate with equanimity the often predicted 
emergence of a great megalopolis extending from 
Boston to Key West. They make sober citizens won- 
der if we have even attacked the problems of high 
population density. 

In many of the cities involved authorities fre- 
quently seem at a loss to explain either the underlying 
causes of the riots or the immediate crises that set 
them off. And after all the simple explanations are 


made about the race and class and social problems 
of the disturbing elements, doubt remains that the 
explanations are adequate. 

We witness the evidences of a malaise that we have 
really not dared to attack either in the terms of 
making the great congested districts of cities more 
livable or in terms of keeping them from getting so 
congested. We have not attacked with sufficient seri- 
ousness either the problems of high-density popula- 
tion or the problems of keeping that density from 
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developing. We ought to be making a more energetic 
study of both these related problems. 

We are only beginning to comprehend the fact 
that sheer density of population, all issues of food 
and shelter apart, involves certain nervous tensions 
and strains with which the human organism deals 
only at a price. We are only tardily acknowledging 
that our municipal political institutions, devised for 
an essentially rural society, deal awkwardly with the 
infinitely more complicated problems of the metrop- 
olis. We have watched the increasing concentration 
of people in the cities and the steady emigration from 
the country as though we viewed phenomena or- 
dained in the laws of the Medes and the Persians. 

It will not be enough to make cities better places 
in which to live if the very advantages with which 
urban environment is thus endowed provide the suc- 
tion that draws increasing population into the crowded 
cities. No matter what improvements are made in 
urban environment, it cannot be divested altogether 
of the tensions, strains and nervous erosion that are 
partly to blame not only for the noisy disorders in the 
streets but also for the quieter and not less dismaying 
symptoms of tension that are evident in the disrup- 
tion of family life, the rise of mental illness and the 
impairment of moral standards. 

Perhaps we are accepting too readily the concept 
of megalopolis, the notion of an almost completely 
urbanized society. Doubts arise not only about our 
cities as they are; but even about their suitability after 
improvements of the most ambitious kind. Is it pos- 
sible that the very first thing we need to do to make 
our cities more habitable is to make them smaller? 
And to do that, do we need to attack more ener- 
getically than we ever have before the deficiencies of 
the rural areas in terms of their social advantages, 
economic opportunities and cultural standards? The 
great urban riots and disorders and crimes ought to 
turn the public minds to such broad and solemn 
questions. What is wrong with the cities is something 
more profound than can be cured by better police, 
stricter courts and better race relations. a 


Victor Laredo photos are from *New York: People and Places" 
(Reinhold), to be reviewed in the November AIA JOURNAL. 
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Robert E. Lamb, Inc., Valley Forge, Pa. Murray quarry floor is 6" x 6 
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x V 


Yo", Fawn Gray. Architect: Jules Gregory. Tile Contractor: Wissahickon Tile Company. Plate 510. 


This Murray quarry floor will always look good 


It will take all the heavy daily traffic 
this busy construction office lobby is 


subject to—and never show a sign of 


wear. Not this year nor fifty years 
from now. 
Nor will it show soil readily. 
Tracked-in dust and dirt can't pen- 
etrate Murray quarry's extra-dense, 
smooth natural surface. An easy damp 
mopping keeps it clean. And the 


AMERICAN OLEAN TILE COMPANY e EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


narrow 14" joints that Murray's uni- 
form sizes permit help further to cut 
maintenance to a minimum. 

Thats why the architect specified 
American Olean's Murray quarry 
tile here. 

(nother reason—the pleasing 
warmth and character of the subtle 
Fawn Gray color. It blends hand- 


somely with brick walls, wood 


2 CANNON AVE 
A SUBSIDIAR 


, PA. e MANUFACTURERS O 
OF NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


paneling and clean-lined modern 
furnishings. 

For full information on our na- 
tionally distributed Murray quarry 
tile line, write for complete product 
catalog. 


CERAMIC TILE 


| merican 
—-—Olean 


AY QUARRY TILE 
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Looking for something distinctive in doors? Something 
with texture and new design versatility — limited only by 
your imagination? Then look at Décor Doors by Ceco. 

Some of these doors have the feel and richness of 
leather. This is achieved by combining embossed steel 
and baked-on epoxy-type enamels. Ask to see the de- 
signer colors. Also available: transom panels with the 
same texture. 

Décor Doors are seamless on both faces and have no raw 
steel edges. Honeycomb cores give Ceco doors excellent 
sound-reduction properties. Hardware is custom quality. 

Décor Doors come in smooth-steel finishes, too. Also 
with vinyl wood grains . . . and in stainless steel. Ask for 
catalog 2063-B. Ceco Steel Products Corporation, 5601 
West 26th Street, Chicago, Illinois 60650. Sales offices in 
principal cities. 

Exciting? Yes! Expensive? No! 
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Advertisement 


The radiant ceiling panels of the IRC Sys- 
tem are finished in baked enamel for easy 
cleaning. There are no floor-mounted, wall- 
hung, or window-sill units to clean or to 
get in the way. 


ENVIRONMENTAL 


CONTROL 


IN HOSPITALS 


Designing to mect 

a medical facility’s 
special conditions of 
temperature, humidity, 
air cleanliness and 
circulation 


The environmental requirements of to- 
day's hospital increase the demand for 
total air conditioning. Thirty years ago, 
air conditioning a hospital was big news. 
In fact, air conditioning anything was 
new and exciting; the concept of a con- 
trolled indoor environment had just 
dawned. 

Many basic ideas now common in air 
conditioning practice were born in that 
period. Force-fed by the pressure of 
great building programs, they matured 
and were refined into highly efficient 
systems. But they had their limitations. 

The vast volume of air used to heat 
and cool a large building required exten- 
sive mechanical equipment and duct- 
work. Wet refrigerating coils had a bad 
habit of accumulating and propagating 
airborne contaminants. These deposits 
tended to develop into colonies of bac- 
teria and other micro-organisms which 
passed into the air stream during the 
system's operation. 

Great strides were made by filter de- 
signers to reduce this hazard. But one 
weakness of the filter remains: it has to 
be serviced regularly and faithfully by 
human beings — and is subject to conse- 
quences of their vagaries. 


Need for a New Approach 


The basic ideas of the 1930's were great 
in their day, but we are now in the mid- 
1960's. The need now is for an up-dated 
approach to hospital comfort control — 
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one that takes into account the special 
conditions of the hospital. 

Designing an air-conditioning system 
to satisfy these particular requirements 
differs from designing for other building 
types. Problems indigenous to hospitals 
are: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


The need for 100% exchange of 
air. 

Complete control of airborne 
contamination. 

Temperature, humidity, and air 
movement favorable to a patient's 
health and comfort. 

Cleanliness and ease of mainte- 
nance. 

Economy—both in first cost and 
in operation. 


(4) 
(5) 


There is a new awareness of air condi- 
tioning as a contributing factor in sani- 
tation, as well as comfort. Obviously, it 
is inconsistent to spend time and money 
to create aseptic conditions in surgery 
and other critical departments by ster- 
ilization methods and then permit con- 
taminating influences to exist in the air 
conditioning system. 


Growth of New Technics 


Technological advances over the past 
decade have placed at the disposal of the 
hospital architect new equipment, meth- 
ods and procedures that are capable of 
improving environmental conditions in 
medical facilities — at the same time, 
contributing to economy of installation 
and operation. 

One of the newest developments is the 
Inland Radiant Comfort System. Here 
is a completely new concept in total air 
conditioning specifically designed for the 
needs of the hospital. 

This system combines three widely ac- 
cepted, proven components into one en- 
gineered design: (1) a radiant-acoustic 
ceiling, (2) a chemical air conditioner, 
and (3) a cellular steel floor. Because 
of the integrated design, each component 
assists in the functioning of the others. 


10096 Exchange of Air 


The arguments for and against using 
only outside air as an air-conditioning 
source, instead of recirculating inside 
air, are academic. If it weren't for its 
record of excessive costs (until now), 
everyone would prefer to start with out- 
side air, condition it, feed it into the pa- 
tients room, then exhaust it. Outdoor 
air, by action of the sun and massive 
dilution, usually is less contaminated 
than recirculated air, both given the same 
degree of filtration. 

Recirculating inside hospital air is a 
touchy procedure completely dependent 
upon filter efficiencies which can be vari- 
able, due to maintenance problems. 
Equally or more hazardous is to attempt 
flushing air completely in some parts of 
the hospital and not in others, depending 
upon balanced pressures to prevent cross- 
contamination. 

No one prefers these compromise 
measures. They were forced upon hos- 
pital designers by the high cost of con- 
ditioning the large volumes of air re- 
quired by conventional, all-air systems. 
To add the cost of conditioning outside 
air was to prohibit it. 

This is no longer so, with the Inland 
Radiant Comfort System for hospitals. 
By efficiently handling only a small 
amount of air, the IRC System intro- 
duces 100 per cent outside air throughout 
the hospital and does it at no extra cost. 

This contrasts with conventional air 
conditioning systems which generally are 
based on the principle of using large 
quantities of air, most of it recirculated. 
Decontaminating air in large quantities 
not only is impractical, but the fan horse- 
power to move such air adds to the ex- 
pense of operation. 

With Inland’s modern system, it is 
practical to exhaust all air without re- 
circulation. The air can be decontami- 
nated very effectively, because of the 
small amount used. 
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Radiant Panel Ceiling System 


The inherent advantages of radiant- 
acoustic ceiling panels help to make this 
new Inland technology a sound approach 
to hospital air conditioning. 

As its name implies, the radiant-acous- 
tic ceiling heats and cools by the prin- 
ciple of radiant heat transfer and, at the 
same time, provides acoustical control 
to the room space. 

Acoustical treatment is simple. Per- 
forations in the aluminum panels, with 
glass-fiber insulation above, give this ceil- 
ing system an excellent acoustical rating 
— noise reduction coefficients as high as 
.90. Sounds disturbing to a restful at- 
mosphere, e.g., the extra noise level dur- 
ing visiting hours, are dampened. 

The radiant-acoustic ceiling acts as a 
single, wall-to-wall heat exchanger — 
heating when the thermostat calls for 
heat, and cooling when circumstances 
require. The ceiling heats in the same 
manner as the sun. Low-frequency 
waves of heat energy travel in straight 
lines from the ceiling to every part of the 
room, bathing all surfaces in warmth. 

This steady, gentle comfort is patient- 
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The Inland Radiant Comfort System is made 
up of three basic components, carefully en- 
gineered to work together more efficiently 
than any one of them could work alone. The 
components are not new to architects and 
mechanical engineers. They are: (1) a radi- 
ant-acoustic ceiling, (2) a chemical air con- 
ditioner, (3) a cellular steel floor (optional 
in hospital construction). 

All three of these components have long 
records of successful performance as indi- 
vidual products. It is the way in which they 
are used together — in integrated design — 
that accounts for the efficiency of the IRC 
System: The radiant ceiling handles virtual- 
ly the entire heating and cooling loads in 
the hospital. The chemical air conditioner 
controls humidity and purifies the air. Re- 
duced air volume makes it possible to use 
the cellular steel flooring for air distribu- 
tion, eliminating tons of ductwork. 
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oriented. Physiologists have determined 
that more than one-half of our body heat 
is lost by radiation. Therefore, the most 
practical method of maintaining comfort 
is to control the rate of heat gain or loss 
by radiant means. 

Here’s where radiant heating is ideally 
suited to the needs of a hospital patient. 
It bathes his body in continual warmth, 
free of drafts. Even without a blanket, 
the rate of his body heat loss is kept at a 
uniform rate throughout the day and 
night. Because radiant heating is not de- 
pendent upon moving air to raise room 
temperature, there are no hot blasts from 
Tegisters, no strong convection currents. 

Radiant cooling obeys the same physi- 
cal law of radiant energy transfer as ra- 
diant heating, but in reverse. Now, the 
ceiling is made cool and it absorbs heat 
from all surfaces in a room, including a 
patient's body. The human body loses 
heat most comfortably through radiation, 
without chilling drafts. 

Only ventilation is required of the air 
system. Ventilating air is supplied at low 
velocity and held to desirable humidity 
levels. 


Chemical Air Conditioning 


Chemical air conditioners have long 
been recognized as superior devices for 
controlling humidity and air purity in 
operating rooms, recovery rooms, and 
other critical hospital areas. In the inte- 
grated design of the Inland Radiant Com- 
fort System, a Kathabar? Chemical Air 
Conditioner* treats the hospital's entire 
ventilation-air system. 

Air is conditioned by a spray of lith- 
ium chloride. This traps up to 97 per 
cent of all airborne impurities. 

Conventional air conditioners use re- 
frigeration coils to cool and dehumidify 
the air. For many years, these wet coils 
have been recognized as breeding places 
for colonies of bacteria and micro-organ- 
isms. 

Trouble arises when matter from these 
colonies blows off into the hospital's air 
stream. Elaborate filter systems have 
been designed to remove this contamina- 
tion from the air, but their complete ef- 
*Surface Combustion Division, Midland-Ross Corp. 


The radiant-acoustic ceiling acts as a single, 
wall-to-wall heat exchanger. Heating and 
cooling are accomplished by means of alu- 
minum panels attached to grids of water 
pipes hung in the manner of a conventional 
suspended ceiling. Hot or cold water is cir- 
culated through these pipes to heat or cool 
the panels. Heat loss and noise are reduced 
by an acousti-thermal blanket. 


Advertisement 
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CHEMICAL 
AIR CONDITIONER 
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Chemical air conditioning removes the lat- 
ent (humidity) load from incoming outside 
air. A non-vaporizing solution of lithium 
chloride with a great affinity for moisture 
is sprayed into the air stream. Condition of 
the air as it leaves the dehumidifier at a 
specified humidity level depends upon (1) 
solution concentration and temperature, and 
(2) temperature of cooling tower water. 


fectiveness frequently has been ques- 
tioned. Hospital administrators, bacteri- 
ologists, and others have been shocked at 
the contaminating effect of conventional 
air conditioning systems. 


Substantial Construction 
Savings Possible 


Where hospital plans include a steel 
frame, significant savings in construction 
costs accrue from the IRC System's third 
basic component, a cellular steel floor. 

Ventilating air is carried through cells 
in Inland Celluflor, eliminating tons of 
expensive ductwork. This not only saves 
money on materials and labor, it reduces 
the space required between floors. This 
can drop the total height of a multi-story 
building by as much as 5 per cent, with- 
out sacrificing a cubic inch of interior 
space. Obviously, there are consequent 
cost savings all down the line — includ- 
ing savings on the foundation, since 
building weight shrinks with the height. 

There are other advantages to con- 
sider here, during the planning stage of 
a new hospital: The greater erection 
speed of steel-frame construction. The 
flexibility of electrification made possible 
only by a Celluflor steel floor. 


Breakthrough in Hospital 
Comfort Control 


Of great importance to the hospital arch- 


itect, the Inland Radiant Comfort Sys- 
tem delivers all of its advantages well 
within the budget for an ordinary hospi- 
tal air conditioning system. Key to its 
economy is its concept of three basic 
components working together. By bal- 
ancing the high performance of these 
components through careful engineering, 
the IRC System saves on both first cost 
and operating costs. 

Further information is available in a 
new brochure, “Breakthrough in Hospi- 
tal Comfort Control.” Write for your 
copy today. Address Inland Steel Prod- 
ucts Company, Engineered Products Di- 
vision, 4127 West Burnham Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 53201. 
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OCTAGON OBSERVER 


GOVERNMENT LIAISON / AIA at White House 


Among a host of dignitaries invited to the White 
House last month to watch President Johnson sign 
the $1 billion-plus Housing Bill was the Institute’s 


own president, Arthur Gould Odell Jr, FAIA (extreme 
right in photo). The bill assures continuation of 
urban renewal, low-rent public housing and other 
programs for another year. 

New programs which will be created by the bill 
are Federal aid for code enforcement in urban re- 
newal areas and a $50 million fund for 3-per cent, 
20-year loans to induce property owners to rehabili- 
tate slum properties, thus cutting down the need for 
large government renewal projects. 


UPGRADING PUBLIC HOUSING: The public-housing de- 
sign seminar program instituted a year ago got a 
shot in the arm last month through a $25,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation. The National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, in coopera- 
tion with the AIA and the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, will use the funds to extend the seminars on 
a subregional basis to those local housing authorities 
and their architects not reached in the 1963-64 series. 
Beginning early this fall, 16 to 20 will be held. 


COMPETITION / Louisville Raises Its Sights 


The first ALA-approved nationwide competition of 
architect-developer teams for urban renewal land is 
now under way in Louisville, a 64-acre site in the 
west downtown area. A unique aspect of this two- 
stage competition (registration ended September 30) 
is that the price for the land will be established by 
appraisal, placing all the emphasis upon ultimate de- 
sign for low- and moderate-income housing. 

Five cash awards of $1,000 each will be made to 
competitors who are selected to participate in the 
final stage, which commences in mid-December. The 
five-man jury includes three AIA members—George 
Qualls, Philadelphia; Matthew Rockwell AIP, execu- 
tive director, Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Area 
Planning Commission, Chicago; and Ralph Rapson 
dean, School of Architecture, University of Min- 
nesota 


and Roger Wilkins, vice president, Travelers 
Insurance Co, Hartford, and Lewis Kitchen, presi- 
dent, Lewis Kitchen Realty Co, Kansas City, Mo. 

Con't on p 20 
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Application Details 


for Series 4010 SMOOTHEE® door closer 
shown on opposite page 
(See diagrams below) 


1 In corners a ''Smoothee'"' takes less space 
than most doorknobs between door and wall 
2 Closer as shown in photo allows door to 
open 140*. It could be mounted on a No. 
4010-11 bracket (diagram) allowing 180° 
opening 

3 Arm of "Smoothee'" is formed to avoid 
conflict with almost any trim 

4 Joints in arm and shoe make it easy to 
vary height of shoe as needed for beveled 
trim 


5 Power of closer may be increased or de- 


creased by reversing position of shoe and/or 


varying spring adjustment 


Comprehensive brochure on request—no 
obligation or see Sweet's'64,Section 19e/Lc 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 
A Division of Schlage Lock Company 


Canada: LCN Closers of Canada, Ltd., 
P. O. Box 100, Port Credit, Ontario 
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Modern Door Control by 


LCN 
SMOOTHEE® Door Closers 


Charles F. Kettering Memorial Hospital, 
Dayton, Ohio 


Yount, Sullivan & Lecklider, Architects 
Potter, Tyler, Martin and Roth, 
Consulting Architects 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


Application Details on Opposite Page 
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By John Halbig, 
Senior Research Engineer, Armco Research Center 
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EN Strong, 


LY Durable, 
KU Attractive 


WHEN YOU 
THINK 
STAINLESS STEEL 
... THINK ARMCO 


Whenever you are designing in stainless steel, make 
use of the valuable assistance Armco can provide. 
Experienced Armco Engineers can help solve design 
or fabrication problems. These stainless specialists 
can also suggest methods to keep fabrication costs 
down, enable you to utilize the advantages of stain- 
less steel more extensively. 

In addition, Armco offers useful booklets that put 
pertinent information on designing with stainless 
steels right at your finger tips. Each manual, written 
in consultation with experts on the subject, is avail- 
able to you at no cost. Just send in the coupon. 

While you are thinking of Armco for information, 
consider how Armco can meet all your stainless re- 
quirements. Armco produces stainless steels in the 
types, sizes, shapes, and finishes that enable you to 
achieve your objective at least cost. Let us work with 
you in most effectively utilizing the inherent beauty 
and economy of stainless steel. Armco Steel Corporation, 
Steel Division, Department A-3684, P. O. Box 600, Middle- 
town, Ohio 45042. 


CE? 
ARMCO 


ARMCO STEEL WV 
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SEND ME YOUR BOOKLETS: 


C Armco Stainless Steel for Architecture 
Stainless Steel for Architecture, Its Care and Cleaning 


NAME 


FIRM 


STREET 


city i STATE ZIP 


Octagon Observer Cont'd 
PRESERVATION / Son et Lumiere 


“Boscobel,” as hostess-narrator Helen Hayes says 
in the opening of the 53-minute taped production, 
“is the fulfillment of one man’s dream—a fine house 
beside a broad river. A house to honor a man’s an- 
cestors and harbor his progeny. You will find in its 
private drama our heritage from Europe and the 
story of America, her rivers and her people.” 


Boscobel Mansion: The front facade, in the style of Eng- 
lish architect Robert Adam, is ready for the Sound and 
Light program. Lights are hidden in 46 locations. 


And so the twice-weekly Sound and Light pro- 
gram, the third of its kind in the US, brings history 
to life at the 160-year-old restored Boscobel Mansion, 
high on a bluff overlooking the Hudson River be- 
tween Garrison and Cold Spring, NY. Each Wednes- 
day and Saturday at 9 pm through October (per- 
formances will resume after Memorial Day next 
year), the audience hears, in addition to Miss Hayes 
and other Broadway stars, an original musical score 
played by a 35-piece orchestra and follows the action 
through powerful colored lights that play within the 
mansion and throughout its grounds. 

The Sound and Light technique is the invention 
of French architect Paul. Robert-Houdin, who got 
the idea while watching a storm one evening at the 
Chambord chateau in France. The first such program 
in the US began on July 4, 1962, at Philadelphia’s 
Independence Hall, followed by a second unveiled 
this year at the Castillo de San Marcos in St Au- 
gustine, Fla. A similar presentation entitled “Impres- 
sions in Light and Sound" was introduced this sum- 
mer at Nela Park, Cleveland, national headquarters 
of General Electric's Lamp Division, demonstrating 
architectural and lighting ideas as well as providing 
entertainment. 


ROBIE HOUSE PROGRESS REPORT: Upon receiving the 
$10,000 contribution of the American Foundation, 
the Robie House Restoration Fund now has $53,000 
in its coffers. The Foundation's late founder, Edward 
W. Bok, formerly editor of The Ladies Home Journal, 
was one of the first in the publishing field to support 
Frank Lloyd Wright's architectural work. 


HAPPY ENDING: The effort to preserve the Pope- 
Leighey House in Falls Church, Va, designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, has been brought to a success- 
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ful conclusion. The house is now being taken apart 
in preparation for moving to the grounds of Wood- 
lawn Plantation, near Mount Vernon, where it will 
be re-erected and restored on a wooded, sloping site 
closely resembling its original spot. 

Many people and organizations have contributed 
to the success of this project, but special mention 
should be made of the initiative and leadership of 
Secretary of the Interior Udall and of Gordon Gray, 
president of the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion, which has given the new site and will maintain 
the house for display to the public—and, of course, 
of Mrs Robert A. Leighey, owner of the house, who 
has donated the sum paid her for the property by 
the Virginia State Highway Department. Through 
the generosity of an anonymous donor, the AIA 
Foundation was able to contribute $5,000 toward the 
preservation effort. General supervision of the demo- 
lition and reconstruction is being furnished by Tal- 
iesin Associates. 


CHICAGO SHOWS IT CARES: When the Madlener House, 
the permanent headquarters for the Graham Foun- 
dation for Advanced Study in the Fine Arts, be- 
came an official architectural landmark of Chicago 
earlier this year, it joined 38 other buildings (the 
Garrick and Cable Buildings have been demolished) 
distinguished in one or more areas: architectural 
merit—conception, expression, design; structure; 
planning. The passage of House Bill 800 last year 
permits the Windy City to enact legislation aimed 
toward preserving structures of “architectural in- 
tegrity, rather than weak or imitative works." 

A special committee assisted the Commission on 
Chicago Architectural Landmarks in the establish- 
ment of selection criteria and in choosing the original 
list. The architects, all AIA members, were Samuel 
Lichtmann FAIA, Commission representative; Earl 
Reed Fata, then Chairman of the Institute's Commit- 
tee on Preservation of Historical Buildings; John 
Randall; and Leo Weissenborn. 


PAN AM '65 / No. 1: Interpreters Galore 


q] gi Even before the St Louis 

A Np sessions were history, a plan- 
ac Y y ning committee was looking 
ahead to next year when the 
AIA's 97th annual conven- 
tion will be combined with 
the XI Pan American Con- 
gress of Architects in Wash- 
ington, DC. And when a clarion call went out to 
members who speak foreign languages—Spanish and 
Portuguese in particular—to assist as hosts, 150 
promptly replied. 

"Cities of the New World" will be the theme when 
representatives of architectural societies from 14 na- 
tions belonging to the Organization of American 
States convene at the Sheraton-Park Hotel June 13- 
18. The first such gathering took place in 1920, but 
next year's will be the first in the US. J. H. Cameron 
Peake is directing the 1965 Pan American program, 
details of which will be reported here from month 
to month. Cont'd on p 84 
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A. IntegraLock — first modern key-in-knob lockset with deadbolt security. B. MagnaLock & C. SentryLock — first bored locks featuring exclusive T-zone. D. Anti- 
friction nylon — first use in bearings and latchbolts. E. De/rin® and fired copper — first use for knobs and trim. F. Powerglide — first fully standardized line 
of door closers. G. Exit devices — first to have all exit devices UL Listed for Panic, first Fire Exit Hardware. H. MagnaMatic — first fail-safe automatic- 
release door holder. J. Lever — first use of locksets specially stressed for levers. 


oargent starts its second century in pioneering 


100 years of Sargent progress speaks boldly for itself in the most advanced, most complete line of architectural 
hard ware in use today. m What's coming? A future full of new Sargent ‘‘firsts’’ — 
backed by the finest technology in the hardware field. m Coming with us? 


BISARGENT 


Sargent and Company, 100 Sargent Drive, New Haven 9, Conn. 
Sargent Hardware of Canada Ltd., Peterborough, Ont; 


This is The Abbey on Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. Be- 
hind this striking facade 
is a resort-marina com- 
plex of monumental 
proportions. All wood 
surfaces, both exte- 
rior and interior, are 
treated with Cabot's 
Stains. 


Architect: A. Epstein & Sons Inc., Chicago, |ll.; Builder: Zinzow 
Construction Co., Elkhorn, Wisc.; Painting Contractor: Lakes Indus- 


tries, Elkhorn, Wisc. 


2500 gallons, eight different 
colors were used on The 
Abbey, indicating the archi- 
fect's confidence in Cabot's 
products. Cabot's Stains, in 
a range of 35 colors, bring 
out the best in wood, pre- 
serving it and enhancing the 
grain; Cabot's Stains cost 
only half as much as paint, 
require less maintenance, 
never crack, peel, or blister; 
Cabot's Stains beautify . . . 
a stained surface grows old 
gracefully. 


STAINS FOR INTERIOR BEAUTY 


The interior of The Abbey is 
as breathtaking as the ex- 
terior. Sturdy beams, soaring 
arches, wood in its natural 
beauty . . . a fitting comple- 
ment to the luxury and com- 
fort of the furnishings. For 
interior surfaces, Cabot of- 
fers two distinct products: 
Cabot's Interior Stains for 
the traditional flat finish; 
Cabot's Stain Wax for a 
rich, soft, satin luster . . . 
staining, sealing, and wax- 
ing in one operation. 


SAMUEL CABOT INC. 
1045 S. Terminal Trust Bldg., Boston 10, Mass. 


Please send color cards and information on Cobot's Stains. 
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URBANISMS 


Should Planners Be Registered? 


This question, long debated inside the planning 
profession, is of increasing interest to all profes- 
sionals involved in environmental design. The state 
of New Jersey has adopted a planner’s registration 
of title act, and in several other states there has been 
extended discussion concerning possible licensing 
legislation. 

The American Institute of Planners has been op- 
posed to registration of the title or practice of plan- 
ning but in the last year has modified this position. 
The AIP will support the activities of its chapters in 
a given state seeking only registration of title provid- 
ing it can be demonstrated that such registration is 
necessary in the public interest. Informal observation 
as an AIP Associate leads this writer to believe that 
pressure for registration, of practice as well as of 
title, is increasing within the membership of AIP. An 
examination of the philosophy, criteria and technique 
of planner registration is of interest for the architec- 
tural profession since many architects are engaged 
in various city and regional planning activities and 


projects. 


The question is better phrased, “Does the protec- 
tion of the public interest require the registration of 
planners?” since this protection is the philosophical 
(and legal) reason for public control of a trade or 
profession. The growing involvement of planners in 
community life may be noted here. More and more 
they occupy important positions in the establishment 
of community goals and objectives and in the cre- 
ation of various administrative and regulatory meas- 
ures necessary to accomplish these ends. Should the 
public exercise control over their activities? If the 
answer to this question is “yes,” then it can be asked, 
“Under what title should planners be registered?” 
A planner could be registered to practice under his 
own registration law, but this is not absolutely neces- 
sary. Existing laws might be expanded to require the 
planner to be registered as an architect or engineer 
or landscape architect. 

If the planner were to be licensed under his own 
law, what type of registration is appropriate—regis- 
tration of title, registration of practice, or both? Reg- 
istration of title does little to protect the public in- 
terest. However, a little protection may be better 
than none at all, and registration of title might be 
thought of as a minimum, initial step. In the end, 
however, any registration activity must require regis- 
tration of both title and practice if it is to be effective 
in protecting the public interest. 

What are the criteria in determining if planning is 
susceptible of registration? It ought to be shown that 
there is a defined field of knowledge, an accredited 
system of education followed by internship and a 
recognized practicing profession dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of this field of knowledge and the exten- 
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sion of its educational and internship processes. There 
can be little argument that a field of planning knowl- 
edge does exist, but so far it has not been possible to 
define that field of knowledge or to give it reasonably 
well-defined parameters. And there has been consid- 
erable debate over the refinement of educational and 
internship programs that are consistent in scope and 
content throughout all centers of planning education 
and training. 

As to the profession and practice of planning: The 
American Institute of Planners is the professional 
society devoted to the study and advancement of 
the art and science of planning. The activities of the 
Institute include the continued development of a 
body of knowledge appropriate to its field of interest, 
the exchange of information through publications 
and discussions, the education of its members and 
the public, and the establishment and maintenance of 
standards of professional competence and behavior. 

The AIP's stated purposes (“. . . its particular 
sphere of activity shall be the planning of the unified 
development of urban communities and their en- 
virons and of states, regions and the nation, as ex- 
pressed through the determination of the comprehen- 
sive arrangement of land uses and occupancy and the 
regulation thereof") are disappointing in this writer's 
opinion in that they make no specific reference to 
the betterment of the physical environment. 

However, AIP's *Code of Professional Conduct" 
is a commendable document. For instance, it says, 
among other things, “Since the basic objective of 
planning is the promotion of the general welfare, the 
professional planner will respect this as the para- 
mount consideration in the conduct of his profes- 
sional activities . . ." and “. . . The professional plan- 
ner recognizes all land as a natural resource and 
acknowledges the primacy of the public interest. 
Guided by these basic principles, he will seek, in ad- 
vising on comprehensive arrangements of land uses 
and occupancy and the regulation, to promote and 
protect both public and private interests as may be 
proper and appropriate to each situation." 

What are the techniques of registration that must 
be considered? First of all, of course, educational and 
internship requirements must be specified and each 
applicant for registration must fulfill these require- 
ments. The applicant then submits to a licensing ex- 
amination and, upon passing that examination, is 
registered to practice; all of these techniques being 
predicated, of course, on the existence of evidence 
that the questions raised above under the philosophy 
of, and criteria for, registration have been satisfied. 

This is an admittedly cursory examination of the 
factors to be considered when discussing the regis- 
tration of planners. However, for all its brevity it 
does reveal the great distance that lies between the 
recognition of the need for protection of the public 
interest in the first instance and the nature of a 
licensing examination in the final instance, by noting 
the considerable number of unanswered questions in 
matters of the philosophy, criteria and techniques 
of planner registration. —ROBERT J. PIPER AIA 
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a 

new 
concept in 
library 
furniture 


by From Sjostrom USA comes a new 
line of library furniture. A design 


SJ 0 STROM which blends wood and stainless 


steel to provide a perfect har- 

US A mony of beauty, efficiency, and 
durability. No matter whether 
you are renovating, adding to, 
or building a complete new li- 
brary, this furniture, in true 
classic tradition, will comple- 
ment its surroundings. See for 
yourself. Ask for Alpha Ill, the 
catalog that will introduce you 
to a new era in library furniture 
design— 


UE SJÖSTRÖM USA | 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. 
1717 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


PHOTO COURTESY KIRN MEMORIAL LIBRARY, NORFOLK, VA, 
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draft-free AIRSON” controls air penetration 


AIR DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


AIRSON AIR WHERE YOU 
spots, cold spots, or stale air air into a room, so no ventila- WANT IT: wall to wall and 
pockets and stratified air. tion without penetration. ceiling tofloor. A comfort cube! 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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... makes every room a comfort cube 


To make any room a “comfort 
cube," heated or cooled air has 
to get down to the people—and 
that takes effective air pene- 
tration. The ceiling system that 
assures best air penetration— 
produces best air motiont—is 
the Arrson Air Distribution 
System. AIRSON is a suspended 
ceiling of either AcoUSTONE* 
Mineral Acoustical Tile or 
AURATONE Noncombustible 
Acoustical Panels, through 
which heated or cooled air 
moves, under complete control, 
from the plenum into the room. 
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Three complete Atrson 
Air Distribution Systems 


AIRSON' ÁCOUSTONE (shown 
above)—utilizing slotted 
ACOUSTONE Mineral Acoustical 
Tile; choose one of many de- 
signer-patterns to blend with 
your building. 

AIRSON AURATONE (not shown) 
—utilizing slotted AURATONE 
Acoustical Panels and stand- 
ard exposed metal grid, for 
less expensive installations. 


Arrson Air Distribution Grid 
(not shown)—utilizing stand- 


Uniteo States Gypsum 


THE GREATEST NAME IN BUILDING 


ard, unslotted ceiling panels 
and distributing air through 
controlled openings in steel or 
aluminum tee members of the 
grid system. 

All three offer excellent air 
distribution control. 

To check the facts on AIRSON 
and the ‘“‘comfort cube," see 
your U.S.G. Architect Service 
Representative; or write us at 
101 So. Wacker Drive, Dept. 
AIA-42, Chicago, Illinois 60606. 

1'"Room comfort requires control of three elements: 


temperature, humidity, and air motion." 
—ASHRAE GUIDE. 
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Deere & Company Administrative Center 


One of 1964’s 


Outstanding Buildings 


Montgomery Elevators serve the new Deere 
& Company Administrative Center in Moline 
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ARORA AIR e cc ont CUORE 


The Deere & Company Administrative Center is placed in beautiful, wooded surroundings at Moline, Illinois. 
Architect: Eero Saarinen & Associates / General Contractor: Huber, Hunt & Nichols. 


Regarding their new structure, 

Deere & Company management says: 
"This new Deere headquarters is the 
product of seven years intensive plan- 
ning and of building to handle the 
Company's present and future needs for 
adequate and efficient housing for its 
administrative staff. 


"To be successful, office buildings must 
be designed and planned for people in 
such a way as to enhance their working 
together in complex organizations. The 
best office buildings in this sense re- 
quire the best talents of master arch- 
itects. The Deere & Company Adminis- 
trative Center was designed by the late 


Eero Saarinen, one of the most eminent 
and creative architects of recent times." 
The Montgomery Elevator units, with 
MEASURED-DEMAND automatic control, 
that serve the Center are ready to pro- 
vide vertical transportation for Deere's 
900 administrative staff for many, many 
years to come. 


montgomery’ elevator company 


moline, illinois 
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The extra strength that leads to design freedom. 


Arcadia storefront systems are engineered for higher section- 
modulus and moment-of-inertia. Therefore: 1) these are 
among the most efficient sections per pound of metal avail- 
able in storefront aluminum: and 2) since your openings 
can be larger without reinforcing, you have just that much 
There's more. Arcadia 


more design freedom. Good? 


designed NS (non-stretch) Vinyl on both sides of the 


glass as an integral component. No more vinyl hanging 
out, no more leaks, no more rattling glass. Put all of this 
together and you get one of the biggest extras in store- 
front today — economy. Call your Arcadia representative. 


He'll give you the most economical system to meet vour 


requirements. Which is, in it- 
self. a pretty strong statement. AR CAD IA 


NORTHROP ARCHITECTURAL SYSTEMS ^ SUBSIDIARY OF NORTHROP CORPORATION, 5022 TRIGGS STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90022 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


A History of Commercial and Public Building in the Chicago Area, 1875-1925 

By CARL W. CONDIT 
Scholars familiar with Mr. Condit’s previous book, The Rise of the Skyscraper, will need 
little introduction to the present one, except the statement that it is the long-awaited 
definitive history of the most radical transformation in the art of building since 12th 
century Gothic—the invention of complete iron framing or skeletal construction which 
made possible the skyscraper and related developments in the art of building. 


448 pages, 196 plates $8.50 


LANDSCAPE ARTIST IN AMERICA 


The Life and Work of Jens Jensen 

By LEONARD K. EATON 
One of the important figures in the midwest cultural revival was Jens Jensen. Jensen 
(1860-1951) was one of our country’s great landscape artists. In words and photographs, 
Leonard Eaton presents a portrait of Jensen’s impressive achievements as an individual- 
istic artist and farsighted conservationist. 336 pages, 125 photographs $10.00 


ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE AND ITS DECORATION 


By DEREK HILL and OLEG GRABAR 

This beautiful and unique collection of pictures records nearly every important example 

of early Islamic architecture in Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan and Russian Central Asia. 
Derek Hill, a painter, brings out aspects of harmony, design, and decoration in his photo- 
graphs; Oleg Grabar, a professor in the Department of the History of Art at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, contributes a scholarly and technically informative introduction. 
December, 128 pages text, 288 pages halftones, 

4 color plates $17.50 


THE PEOPLE’S ARCHITECTS 

Edited and with an Introduction by HARRY S. RANSOM 
The handful of architects in this collection represent the best hope of a true builder’s 
world, a place of beautiful cities. They believe that architecture is a social art that can be 
beautiful as well as functional, human as well as efficient. Contributors: John Lyon Reid, 
O’Neil Ford, Victor Gruen, I. M. Pei, Vernon De Mars, Pietro Belluschi, and Charles M. 
Goodman. Each essay is accompanied by plates illustrating the author’s more important 
works and a biographical note. 176 pages, 21 plates $6.95 


CHINESE ARCHITECTURE AND TOWN PLANNING, 1500 B.C. — A.D. 1911 


By ANDREW BOYD 
Chinese architecture has developed within a consistent tradition for twenty-five hundred 
years. In this compact and informative survey, Mr. Boyd outlines the main classical 
periods of Chinese architectural history under such heading as “Structural Principles," 
“Planning Principles," “The House and Garden," and “Engineering Works." 
172 pages, 144 plates $7.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago and 
London 
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the light is white 


Halo “‘Coilex”’ Baffle Downlights team brightness control with apparent 
colored hues to produce unusual lighting effects. The ‘‘Coilex’’ phenolic baffle 

gives the illusion of producing “‘colored”’ light, because the light, hitting its coiled 
surface, creates a soft pastel “glow” on the baffle. The light actually emitted is white, 
high intensity downlight. ‘‘Coilex’’ baffles are available in blue, pink, gold or black. 
*Coilex'" is but one of many Halo architectural lighting ideas that combines the 

use of color with optical performance. See them all. Send for full color catalog today. 


Halo ‘‘Coilex’’ Baffle Downlights available in six styles 


sola erm c-p m 


Surface Semi- Standard Flush Mini-Trim Rimless 
Recessed 


HALO LIGHTING INC. 9301 West Bryn Mawr Avenue * Des Plaines, Illinois 
October 1964 
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BMA 
TOWER 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


A Hillyard treatment for The 
Plaza level — 77,000 sq. ft. of 
unique brick and terrazzo pattern 


ARCHITECTS 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Chicago 
CONSULTING ARCHITECTS 

Tanner, Linscott & Associates, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

ENGINEERS 
Black & Veatch, Consulting Engineers, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR 

Winn-Senter Construction Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Unusual combinations of material 
and application have made the new 
home of the Business Men’s Assurance 
Company of America worthy of archi- 
tectural praise. Imaginative variations 
call for creative specifications. The huge 
Plaza, utilizing over 250,000 bricks with 
one foot terrazzo strips dividing the 
eight foot square sections, had to be 
treated to give a smooth color uniform- 
ity and restore the original vivid brick 
and terrazzo colors that had dulled dur- 
ing completion. Hillyard Tera-Seal was 
finally chosen because of its ability to 
enhance natural colors and provide pro- 


tection to mortar, brick and terrazzo. There is a Hillyard architectural con- 
This is an excellent example of how sultant near you. He is a trained floor treat- 
Hillyard creative specifications for un- ment expert. He’ll gladly consult with your 
usual floor or surface treatment can be specification writers on proper, approved pro- 
available to you. Hillyard standard cedures and materials for original treatment 
specifications for the treatment of every of any floor you specify. Follow-up “job- 
type of conventional flooring may be captain” service protects your specification. 
found in Sweet’s. Creative specifications Write or call collect. ity 
are prepared after thorough study of 


material application and exposure. m 


HILLYARD FLOOR TREATMENTS | Rage. | 5222-2 e cans 


The Most Widely Recommended |) 
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Wood windows: 


a vestige of the past or 


a view of the future? 


Both. 


The use of wood windows dates back almost 
as far as glass itsclf. And due to the overwhelm- 
ing number of home owners and architects who 
have appreciated the beauty, durability, and 
flexibility of wood windows, their use has per- 
sisted right up until today. 

In this respect, wood windows are certainly 
vestiges of the past. 

But in another sense, wood windows are des- 
tined to play a significant role in the look of 
the future. 

Today's creative architects, searching for new 
dimensions in home design, can easily see the 
myriad possibilities that only wood windows 
can offer. Wood windows can be plain, fancy, 
textured, and variously manipulated in length, 
breadth, thickness, and weight to meet almost 
every imaginable architectural. consideration. 


As an architect, you're sure to have thought 
of wood windows as both a vestige of the past 
and a view of the future. But with the constant 
flow of new developments and materials, you 
may not have had the time to familiarize your- 
self with all of the new styles of wood windows 
now available. 


Why not ask the leading window manufac- 
turer or distributor in your area for further 
information? 


Monarch is the world's largest exclusive manufac- 
turer of metal weatherstrip, and produces solely for 
leading window and door manufacturers and. dis- 
tributors. We are proud to be a part of America's 
largest industry, the building industry. 


Monarch Plastics Corp., a newly acquired, wholly 
owned subsidiary, announces that research, design, 
and engineering counsel on plastic building ma- 
terials is available upon request. 


MONARCH METAL WEATHERSTRIP CORP. 
6333 Etzel Avenue, St. Louis 33, Missouri $ 
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WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS 


FOR TECHNICAL INFORMATION WRITE: WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS, YEON BLDG., PORTLAND, ORE. 97204 


For 


UNIVERSITY 
BUILDINGS 


When the Hugo Winkenwerder Forest Sciences Laboratory 
was designed for the University of Washington in Seattle, 
the architects made it a notable achievement in several 
ways. 

Cost was $17.62 a sq. ft. The functional two-story build- 
ing with 24,608 sq. ft. of space is divided into offices, semi- 
nar and class rooms, and laboratories. The basement con- 
tains the mechanical equipment, storage space, working 
areas and specialized laboratory equipment. 

In addition to its pleasing design, the building has lateral 
and longitudinal support capable of withstanding the rigid 
natural tests of wind or earthquake. Lateral bracing results 
from curved glued laminated beams (left) of Douglas Fir 
extending from the foundation girders inward to tie in 
at the second floor and outward at the roof girders. Longi- 
tudinal strength is built into the corridor walls located in 
the building’s center. Construction is a sheer wall design 
composed of Douglas Fir 2x4's and 5/16" plywood. Parti- 
tions between rooms are non-bearing and framed with 
Douglas Fir 2x4's. The building complies with fire code 
type 5 and has one-hour fire resistance. 

This is a building with- 
out joists. Glued lamin- 
ated Douglas Fir girders, 
51/4” x 17'/s4" x 92' span 
the width of the 5!/4" x 
223/4” x 92' and the roof 
is supported by a smaller 
size—5!/," x 145/s” x 92’. 
The girders are in pairs 
with a 12-foot spacing. 
Floor beams and roof 
purlins are also glue lam- 
inated with a dimension 
of 5174” x 93/4" x 36’. 

Double tongue and 
groove Douglas Fir deck- 
ing is laid on the beams 
and purlins to form the 
two floors and roof deck. 
The girders are supported 
by glued laminated posts 
extending from ground 
level footings and 6” x 6” 
posts. In laboratory 
rooms, the sub-floor is 
covered with a sheet of 
plastic, an insulating ma- 
terial and 15/s” of con- 
crete. 

Exterior of this handsome on-campus building is 1” x 4” 
tongue and groove Western Red Cedar siding with the 
sawn surface applied to the weather. All millwork is Doug- 
las Fir. 

This Forest Sciences building illustrates an educational 
building use for Western Lumber to give more service and 
greater value. Western Lumber is available from your local 
retail lumber dealer... ask him for information. 


The following grades of Western Lumber were used in the 
construction of this university building: 
DOUGLAS FIR, Construction Grade, 2"x4" for wall fram- 
ing and 6"x6" posts. 
DOUGLAS FIR, Select Decking grade, 3"x6" double 
tongue and groove for floors and roof deck. 
WESTERN RED CEDAR, C & Btr grade, 1"x4" tongue 
and groove siding. 


DOUGLAS FIR, B & Btr grade, for all millwork. 


Marble | 
follows the 
curve 


with the new 
Zibell 
System 


NEW CONCEPT PROVIDES POSITIVE ANCHORING 
OF THIN MARBLE EXTERIORS 


Time was when setting a marble facing on a spiral ramp like 
this would have been too complicated and costly to contem- 
plate. Our new Zibell System makes such a job simple and 
comparatively inexpensive. 

This unique system was developed to increase the struc- 
tural versatility of marble and to make very thin facings 
feasible on high-rise buildings with resultant cost savings. 

Architects are finding Zibell applications particularly 
suited to remodeling jobs because the marble can be applied 
right over the old masonry. 

We would like to tell you more about the Zibell System. 
May we send you complete information? 


WRITE FOR THE BROCHURE "NEW ARTISTRY IN MARBLE" 


The Zibell System is a special system of metal 
struts and fastenings which support the mar- 
ble and provide automatic positioning and 
alignment of pieces. Horizontal edges of mar- 
ble are grooved to lock into the horizontal 
strut members. Marble may be as thin as 7$". 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK COAST-TO-COAST CONSULTING SERVICE 
Our staff of engineers stands ready to phone call will put one of our men 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA assist you anywhere any time on any across the desk from you in a matter 
HERBERT COONS, JR., Architect project involving the use of marble. A of hours. No obligation, of course. 


THE AUCHTER CO., General Contractor 
STEWARD-MELLON CO., Marble Contractor 


This marble-setting job won for Mr. 
Alonzo Young of Steward-Mellon 
Company, a certificate of excellence 
from the Jacksonville Chapter A.I.A. 
in the Chapter's Craftsmanship 
Awards Program of 1963. 
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Company 


11 Pryor Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
Telephone: 404 688-2861 


AIA Journal 


Journal 


BETTER BUILDINGS THROUGH BETTER 
Professional Practice 


This special issue is devoted 

to office practice—guidelines 

and goals—prepared in 

cooperation with the AIA Commission 
on Professional Practice, 

under the Guest Editorship of its 
Chairman, Daniel Schwartzman FAIA, 
and the Director of the Institute’s 
Professional Practice Programs, 

Robert J. Piper AIA 


Commission on Architectural Practice 
Daniel Schwartzman FAIA, Chairman 
W. E. Freeman Jr AIA 

James M. Hunter FATA 

M. Elliott Carroll A14, Staff 


Committee on Documents Review 
William W. Eshbach rata, Chairman 
Committee on Office Procedures 
Dean F. Hilfinger ata, Chairman 
Committee on Insurance and Sureties 
Fritz von Grossmann Ara, Chairman 
Committee on Specifications 
James C. Hemphill Jr, ata, Chairman 
Committee on Building Codes 
and Disaster Studies 
George Bain Cummings FAIA, Chairman 
Committee on Architectural Building 
Information Services 
Reginald Roberts FAIA, Chairman 
Committee on Architect-Engineers Conference 
H. James Holroyd 414, Chairman 
Committee on AlA-Producers’ Council Liaison 
R. Lloyd Snedaker A14. Chairman 
Committee on Al A-Associated General 
Contractors National Liasion 
John Stetson rata, Chairman 


FROM AIA POLICY STATEMENTS, AIA DOCUMENT I-101-B 


B. buildings begin and end with better design. The AIA Design Honor Awards pro- 
grams and the Institute's criteria for Fellowship in Design, our most highly prized forms of 
professional recognition, attest to this. ^ To each Institute member it is essential that he 
be able to perform his professional services in an atmosphere of complete assurance and under- 
standing if he is to achieve his best work. This atmosphere is created through his agreement 
with his client, with his consultants and with his employees before the design process is under- 
taken. $ While architecture begins and ends with design—design for which the architect’s 
work is given greatest recognition by his clients, by the public and by his fellow architects—there 
is that period between initial agreement and building completion during which other less glam- 
orous but extremely important aspects of the total project must be taken into account. This 
is the period of practice about which the architect must be kept fully informed as to the 
changing conditions and demands of professional service being made on him. $ The com- 
mittees of the AIA Commission on Professional Practice are persistently at work studying to im- 
prove the profession's documents, office procedures, insurances, specifications and liaison with 
engineers, contractors, building products manufacturers and other segments of the building in- 
dustry, as well as encouraging the improvement of codes and regulations relating to buildings 
and of building materials performances. |. This edition of the AIA JOURNAL provides these 
committees and their Octagon staff with the opportunity to report the results of some of their 
recently completed tasks. It will serve as a reference on practice techniques which will be useful 
to members in their production of “better buildings.” —DANIEL SCHWARTZMAN rata 


Whats Doing on the Home Front? 


BY W. E. FREEMAN JR, AIA 


THE DEVELOPMENT and publication 
of office practice projects is most 
often associated with the national 
committees of the AIA and the Insti- 
tute's staff. Over the years the Insti- 
tute has published countless studies 
in various fields concerned with ar- 
chitectural practice that have been 
of immense value to the individual 
practitioner. Each of the committees 
within the Commission on Profes- 
sional Practice (Documents Review, 
Office Procedures, Insurance and 
Sureties, Specifications, Building 
Codes and Disaster Studies, Archi- 
tectural Building Informational Serv- 
ices, | AlA-Engineers Conference, 
AIA-Producers' Council Liaison and 
AIA-Associated General Contractors 
Liaison) annually prepares many 
such studies. Most of these are pub- 
lished in the AIA JounwAL or the 
Memo and eventually find their way 
into the “Architect’s Handbook of 
Professional Practice” and the AIA 
Contract Documents system. 


Local Adaptation 

With this great activity on the 
national level one may think that the 
office practice activities of the indi- 
vidual chapters goes unnoticed. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Actually, almost every office 
practice project completed on the 
national initiated as a 
local chapter project or stems from 
the interest. of an individual AIA 
member. This, of course, is perfectly 
appropriate. The study, refinement 
and establishment of office practices 
on a national level would have little 
value if they could not be applied by 


level was 
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PROJECTS FOR AIA CHAPTERS 


the individual member at the local 
level. Moreover, many office practice 
procedures discussed in the AIA 
Documents and Handbook must be 
tailored to local conditions and local 
legal requirements. This adaptation 
can only be done by the chapters. 
Nearly all of the 146 chapter and 
state associations of the AIA have 
produced one or more studies relat- 
ing to office practice and procedures 
in their geographic area of practice. 
Most familiar, the 
“Statement of Architectural Serv- 
ices and Compensation” containing 
the chapters’ schedule of recom- 


of course, is 


mended minimum basic rates for 
architectural services. Prepared for 
distribution to the general public 
and to potential clients in the chap- 
ter area, this document typically 
contains a discussion of how to se- 
lect an architect, the architect's 
standards of professional practice, a 
description of the architects serv- 
ices, how the architect is compen- 
sated for his work, as well as the 
recommended rate schedule. The 
completion of various projects in co- 
operation with local AGC chapters 
is also a popular chapter project. 
Recently, there has been an increase 
in local chapter activities with the 
local consulting engineering profes- 
sional group. Finally, several AIA 
chapters have completed surveys of 
firms represented by their member- 
regarding common problems 
such as personnel classification, 
charges for principal's time, han- 
dling materials samples, etc. 

This latter activity represents real 
progress within the chapter for it 
intimates a willingness on the part 
of individual firms to share their 


ship 


COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL 
PRACTICE 


experience portfolio with other firms 
who are their competitors. 


Selected Projects 


Here follows a selected listing of 
chapter projects that have come to 
the attention of headquarters staff. 
It is to be noted that these are com- 
pleted projects—not just studies that 
have been proposed. In most cases 
the projects have been published in 
some form and have been generally 
available to the membership. 

* A Syllabus on Architectural 
Practice—A digest of the “Archi- 
tects Handbook of 
Practice” and selected documents 
prepared for apprentice architects 
studying for their state examination. 
The syllabus was used as a format 


Professional 


for lectures given to the apprentice 
architects by registered architects 
during a “registration” course spon- 
sored by the chapter. 

* Office Personnel Classification 
—A study and systematization of 
job classification for architectural 
offices within the chapter area. The 
study assigned titles to the various 
job classifications and indicates sal- 
ary ranges commensurate therewith. 
* Insurance Portfolio—A publi- 
cation containing dissertations on 
insurance requirements of the AIA 
Contract Documents, the insurance 
requirements of local, state and Fed- 
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eral law as applied to the particular 
area of practice, and recommenda- 
tions on how to review and update 
an office’s insurance program. This 
portfolio has also served as the for- 
mat for state association meetings 
on insurance requirements. 

* Local Practice Handbook— 
This publication includes informa- 
tion on local and state association 
bylaws and registration laws, and 
on those state agencies commonly 
contracting for architectural serv- 
ices. Further materials are contained 
on public relations, job development 
and a catalog on documents avail- 
able from the national AIA. This 
local handbook is published annu- 
ally in connection with the state 
society meeting. 

* Bidding and Contracting Prac- 
tices Guide—This publication, pre- 
pared in cooperation with the state 
chapter of the AGC, outlines bid- 
ding and contracting practices rec- 
ommended for projects within the 
state. The guide takes particular 
notice of the bidding and contract- 
ing requirements of state law on 
public construction projects. 

* Local Building | Code—The 
building code, as adopted by the 
local municipality, represents the 
culmination of several years of co- 
operative efforts between the local 
AIA and AGC chapters assisted by 


ers check in payment. Lien proce- 
dures must respond to the various 
state laws. Therefore, a study of this 
nature is necessarily tied directly to 
local requirements. 

* Forms for Office Practice— 
This chapter brochure contains those 
commonly used office forms, ie, 
transmittals, employment applica- 
tions etc, that have been developed 
to respond to the unique require- 
ments of architectural practices in 
this particular chapter's area. 

* Specification Chapter Head- 
ings—For some years various state- 
wide construction industry organiza- 
tions have published suggested spec- 
ification chapter headings approved 
and recommended by the construc- 


tion industry components within 
those states. The CSI-AIA format 
for specification headings, when 


adopted, will present the industry 
with a nationally recognized and 
recommended chapter heading sys- 
tem. In the meantime, however, these 
state level recommendations remain 
valid and extremely useful. 

* Personnel Practices— This re- 
port, like the personnel classifica- 
tion system mentioned above, recom- 
mends certain job classification titles 
and the salary ranges suggested 


therefor. In addition, the study dis- 
cusses legal aspects of employer- 
employee relations. 


“Which program is he talking about now—'The New Role of the Architect, ‘The 
Grand Plan, ‘Comprehensive Services’ or ‘The Big Thrust”? 


organizations of subcontractors, pro- 
ducers and loca) municipal officials. 
* Payment and Lien Procedures 
—This unique chapter study, com- 
pleted in cooperation with the local 
AGC chapter, sets down an agreed- 
to procedure for the processing of 
applications for payment, certificates 
for payment, waivers of lien and lien 
releases, all in exchange for the own- 
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* Sample Specifications on Lo- 
cal Practices—Some chapters, in 
collaboration with the local AGC 
organization, have developed typical 
specifications for unique construc- 
tion practices, such as pit and trench 
excavation, shoring of adjacent prop- 
erty and weather protection. 

* Reduction and Storage of Rec- 
ord Documents— This study out- 


lines recommended procedures for 
microfilming or otherwise reducing 
contract documents and properly re- 
cording them for "dead" records. 

* Shop Drawing Policies—This 
study covers recommended methods 
for the submission and approval of 
shop drawings, including procedures 
for transparencies or other repro- 
ducible materials in shop drawing 
procedures. 

* Handling Materials and Sam- 
ples—This study recommends pro- 
cedures for the submission, approval 
and storage of materials and sam- 
ples submitted to the architect. 


Miscellaneous Projects 


Some chapter programs do not, 
of course, result in published stud- 
ies. For example, one chapter tra- 
ditionally holds its annual conven- 
tion in connection with the local 
AGC chapter. The two groups alter- 
nate responsibility for the profes- 
sional program. Another chapter has 
established an informal office prac- 
tice roundtable participated in ex- 
clusively by principals of firms. 
Problems are laid on the table and 
discussed frankly with no official 
minutes being kept or formal chap- 
ter studies being initiated. Other 
chapters, working closely with the 
local PC organization, characteris- 
tically devote their noon luncheon to 
discussion of materials and building 
products. 

This article can do no more than 
mention a very few,of the many 
chapter projects in the field of office 
practice. However, it does illustrate 
the range of projects that are possi- 
ble. It is safe to say that none of 
these projects would be successful 
without the firm support of the chap- 
ters and the assignment of responsi- 
bility to one or two people to see 
that the job gets done. 

Since the projects mentioned 
above are exclusively chapter proj- 
ects and, in some cases, are not 
available to non-members, the names 
and addresses of the chapters in 
question have not been given. How- 
ever, the Institute's Department of 
Professional Practice Programs will 
be pleased to put any of its chapters 
in contact with those that have spon- 
sored these studies. Further, the De- 
partment is anxious to assist local 
chapters in the furtherance of office 
practice projects which they have 
selected. a 
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Where Are We Now? 


BY JAMES M. HUNTER FAIA 


THE ARTICLE “Comprehensive Ar- 
chitectural Services: Potential, Per- 
formance and Alerts,” by Dudley 
Hunt Jr, A14, published in the AIA 
JounNAL, June 1964, represented a 
culmination of the AIA's special 
project on expanded services. The 
JoURNAL, over the past three years, 
has devoted 256 pages to articles on 
the subject of comprehensive archi- 
tectural services. Over the past two 
years sixteen seminars on this topic 
have been held at the regional level 
across the nation. Nearly a hundred 
authors, lecturers and panelists, in 
addition to the AIA Board of Direc- 
tors and the Institute staff, have par- 
ticipated in presenting this total 
project to the membership. It is per- 
tinent to ask what have we accom- 
plished and what lies in the future 
for this Institute effort. 


Accomplishments 


In January 1964 the Board pro- 
posed that a nationwide survey of a 
cross section of the AIA member- 
ship be made to determine which of 
the particular JouRNAL articles had 
been. read, the thoroughness with 
which the architects had read the 
various articles, the extent to which 
they considered these articles to be 
useful in their practice, the one arti- 
cle in the series which these archi- 
tects found to be most informative, 
the extent to which they would rec- 
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COMPREHENSIVE SERVICES 


ommend this series to others, and 
their opinion as to binding the series 
in permanent form for future refer- 
ence. A nationally known market 
research consultant conducted the 
survey in areas in and around New- 
ark, Toledo, Kansas City, Atlanta, 
Phoenix and Oakland. In each city a 
leading architect was contacted and 
he was asked to furnish the Institute 
with a list of fifteen architects in his 
community who would be likely to 
find use for these series on compre- 
hensive architectural services. No 
indication was given that the archi- 
tects would be interviewed about the 
series appearing in the JOURNAL. 
Interviewers on the staff of the con- 
sultant then contacted the architects 
suggested to ascertain whether they 
had read one or more of the articles 
in the series. Only those who had 
done so were eligible for further per- 
sonal interview. Thus, some ninety 
architects or architectural firms were 
contacted, five personal interviews 
were held in each of the six cities 
for a total of thirty personal inter- 
views reported in the survey. 
While it is not possible to report 
the survey in detail here, a sum- 
mary is in order. Considered in its 
entirety the JoURNAL series on com- 
prehensive architectural services has 
been widely read on the basis of this 
study. “The Legal Status of the Ar- 
chitect" was most prominent with 
80 per cent of these respondents 
having read this particular article. 


Next in readership were “Small Offi- 
ces or Large" (77 per cent) and 
"Industrial Buildings" (73 per cent). 
Similarly, the depth of readership of 
individual articles was found to be 
similar to the total readership, ie, 
those which were most widely read, 
rate highest on the thoroughness of 
readership as well. Also, the findings 
for "usefulness" of the individual 
articles correlated favorably with 
those for readership. Two-thirds of 
the architects found the articles to 
be very useful as well as informa- 
tive. And all of the architects inter- 
viewed agreed that the series should 
be recommended to other architects 
who are interested in comprehensive 
architectural services practice. Fur- 
ther, there was nearly complete 
agreement that they should be bound 
for future reference. 

On the basis of this survey and on 
countless unsolicited comments re- 
ceived by the Board and the Institute 
staff, the AIA is proceeding to bind 
these documents in a permanent 
reference. The articles will be organ- 
ized in general conformance with the 
tabulation shown on page 86 of the 
June 1964 JourNAL. This reference 
book should be available for distri- 
bution to AIA membership at a nom- 
inal cost early in 1965. 


CAS Regional Seminars 


It has been much more difficult to 
measure the impact of the regional 
seminars on comprehensive architec- 
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tural services. Judging by the enthu- 
siasm that has been generated at 
each of these seminars and by cor- 
respondence received at the Insti- 
tute. we may judge that this portion 
of the total Institute program in 
comprehensive architectural services 
has been extremely successful. The 
familiarity of other construction in- 
dustry organizations with this AIA 
program should also be noted; this 
can properly be considered an index 
to the interest the CAS program has 
generated throughout the construc- 
tion industry. Further, the extended 
coverage given this Institute pro- 
gram by construction industry pe- 
riodicals has been most gratifying. 
We may truthfully say that “com- 
architectural 
household 
throughout the industry. 


prehensive services” 


has become a word 


Future Prospects 


The CAS project must not be 
allowed to rest on these successes. 
The Institute has always intended 
that it be a continuum. To that end 
the Board, early this year, proposed 


that a list of the necessary CAS text- 
book titles with accompanying ab- 
stracts be drawn up. This has been 
done, and a list of some twenty-eight 
possible textbooks is proposed. These 
titles range across the spectrum of 
comprehensive architectural services 
from "Working with Today's Cli- 
ents" to "Research and Testing." 
From this listing. one title and its 
accompanying abstract was selected 
for detailed outlining as to content. 
format and authorship. The selected 
textbook "Creative Cost Control" is 
presently being outlined in detail in 
preparation for completion of a man- 
uscript in 1965. Just how many of 
these textbooks can be undertaken 
during any one year is still prob- 
lematical. However, it is obvious that 
this portion of the CAS program 
can continue for some time, 

In the meantime, the Institute’s 
Commission on Professional Prac- 
tice, through its Committee on Office 
Procedures, has prepared a new syl- 
labus for regional seminars devoted 
to professional practice, including 
comprehensive architectural services. 


The Law of the Flace 


Under this new syllabus a region 
can present to its ALA membership 
a high level professional and tech- 
nical seminar on any subject in- 


volved in architectural practice—- 
whether that subject reflects basic or 
comprehensive services. This new 


syllabus is discussed elsewhere in 
this issue of the JounNAr. The mem- 
bership is encouraged to contact the 
Institute. staff for further informa- 
lion on this exciting program. 

The Commission on 
Practice welcomes the participation 
of all AIA members in the develop- 


Professional 


ment of its comprehensive architec- 
tural services program. The newly 
"Standards of Practice” 
serve to emphasize the need for each 


revised 


and every member of the architec- 
tural profession to grow with the de- 
mands of contemporary practice. 
The Institute’s CAS program is de- 
voted to fostering, encouraging and 
supporting the practice and profes- 
sional development of each individ- 
ual ATA member. Our concern for 
the protection of the public interest 
requires that each of us respond. m 


THE INSTITUTE receives occasional requests to insert 
into its documents language that would indicate that 
the laws of a particular state shall govern all matters 
arising out of the provision of those documents. In re- 
sponding to such suggestions it is necessary to realize 
that there are two distinct types of contractual docu- 
ments included in the AIA publications: those docu- 
ments describing relationships between the architect 
and the owner or the architect and his consultant, and 
those contract documents describing relationships be- 
tween the owner and the contractor or the contractor 
and his subcontractors. 

In the latter case—that of those documents relating 
to owner/contractor or contractor/subcontractor rela- 
tionships, AIA Document A-201. General Conditions 
of the Contract, Article 1 (g) states that "the law of 
the place of building shall govern the construction of 
the contract." This phrase is sufficient to cover all re- 
lationships in this latter category. 

Those documents relating to the architect's contrac- 
tual relations with the owner or with various consult- 
ants make no stipulation, leaving it up to the architect 
and the other parties to the contract to determine what 
law is applicable. In those situations where the archi- 
tect is a resident of one state, the owner is a resident of 
a second state and the building is constructed in a 
third jurisdiction, the question of *the law of the place" 
is not defined automatically. It should be determined 
at the outset of contract negotiations and stipulated in 
the owner/architect or architect/engineer agreement. 
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Chapter 9 of the Handbook states that "contract law 
varies in several states and the laws of the state which 
will govern the contract should be ascertained from 
counsel. The standard AIA Owner-Architect Agree- 
ment form should be modified, or new forms devised. 
only with the assistance of legal counsel. A lawyer em- 
ployed by the architect normally gives attention to only 
those matters which pertain to the architect's interest. 
All concerned should understand that the architect’s 
attorney does not represent the owner." 

Chapter 10, “The Architect and His Consultants.” 
explains that “contracts should comply with laws of the 
place of the building and, if possible, also with laws of 
the state in which the parties have their places of 
business." 

Chapter 19, “Legal Concerns," states that since the 
laws relative to contracts vary somewhat in several 
states, the provisions of the laws of the state in which 
the building is to be erected should be ascertained 
from counsel. While it is possible to recite several 
general principles relating to the laws of contracts that 
senerally apply in all jurisdictions, it is always good 
practice to seek the advice of competent legal counsel 
in interpreting local requirements. Statutory require- 
ments and local customs change from time to time. 
thereby modifying contract requirements." 

These considerations impel the ATA to continue its 
policy of not specifying the “law of the place" in its 
contract documents, with the exception of the reference 
in Document A-201 mentioned above. " 
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At the Grass Roots Level 


BY M. ELLIOTT CARROLL AIA 


Two vEAns ago The American Insti- 
tute of Architects developed the 
concept of single-purpose regional 
seminars. It first established a pro- 
gram dealing with comprehensive 
architectural services, then, a year 
later, with esthetic responsibility. 
This was followed by a seminar de- 
voted to urban design. These semi- 
nars, financed in part through the 
AIA's supplementary dues funds, 
have proven most successful, having 
by now brought to every region some 
of the excitement and thrust of the 
Institute's contemporary programs. 

During this time the Institute's 
Committee on Office Procedures, at 
the invitation of various chapters, 
has experimented with a variety of 
presentations on professional prac- 
tice—chapters in Florida, Texas, 
New York, Michigan, New Jersey. 
Central Illinois, Alabama and Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania have assisted the 
Committee in refining these presen- 
tations. Now the Institute offers this, 
its fourth set of regional seminars, 
for consideration of the membership. 
The nature and extent of this pro- 
gram is described below. 

The syllabus is written so as to be 
of use to chapters as well as to re- 
gions in arranging their professional 
practice seminars. However, the sup- 
plementary dues programs of the 
Institute contemplate financial com- 
mitment by the Institute only in 
regional seminars. 

The reader will recall an August 
1962 AIA JourNAL article, “Profes- 
sional Practice Seminars” by Robert 
H. Levison A14, now Director of the 
Florida Region. As a member of the 
Committee on Professional Practice, 
as it was then known, Director Levi- 
son prepared the material as a ref- 
erence source for seminar subjects 
and general program procedures. It 
is recommended reading in conjunc- 
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tion with the more detailed syllabus 
appearing below. 

The AIA Committee on Office Pro- 
cedures is anxious to join with AIA 
regions, state associations or local 
chapters in sponsoring seminars on 
professional practice. The Commit- 
tee has developed a number of for- 
mats and panelists to accommodate 
local wishes and situations and will 
also participate financially in certain 
specified ways. Local groups are, of 
course, required to handle the physi- 
cal arrangements, although the AIA 
staff is available to assist. 

This syllabus details the programs 
offered, the cost exposures involved 
and the planning required to provide 
a successfull local seminar. 


Program Schedules 


The one-full-day seminar schedule 
is the optimum meeting. This allows 
adequate treatment of several prac- 
tice subjects. It makes the best use 
of the attendees’ time as well as the 
panelists’ time. 

The half-day seminar schedule is 
suitable for a single practice sub- 
ject. It does not allow adequate 
treatment of more than one subject. 
It probably should not involve more 
than two Institute panelists—cer- 
tainly not more than three—other- 
wise there is too great a concentra- 
tion of talent and too little time, 
wasting the speakers’ time and the 
sponsors’ financing. 

T he two-or-more-day seminar sched- 
ule shapes up as a “short course” 
situation and its program ought to 
be planned accordingly. It needs an 
inner structure, that is, a program 
within the general professional prac- 
tice theme. This is most easily pro- 
vided by a single moderator, ap- 
pointed or retained for the specific 
purpose of establishing this inner 
structure. 

This syllabus is based upon the 
one-full-day schedule. Adaptations 


can, of course, be made to accommo- 
date the other schedules, but the 
one-day schedule is preferred. 


Program Formats 


The Handbook and Documents 
format is designed to explain the 
value and use of the AIA Docu- 
ments and publications, particularly 
the twenty chapters of the “Archi- 
tects Handbook of Professional 
Practice” and the thirty-forty con- 
tract documents and office forms 
published by the AIA. The program 
proceeds by covering each Hand- 
book chapter in sequences and re- 
ferring to the documents as they 
are discussed in the respective chap- 
ters. Practical examples from the 
panelists’ own experience are used 
as illustration. This format accom- 
modates a variety of panelists— 
from one to ten or twelve, local or 
from outside the locale, national 
committee members or non-commit- 
tee members; it has great breadth 
—the entire AIA offering in practice 
matters, but does not, of course, treat 
each individual subject in depth; 
one, two or three Institute commit- 
tee or staff persons can handle the 
presentation if required, or many 
committee members and local archi- 
tects can be involved, thus broaden- 
ing local interest. 


If the meeting wishes to know 
about all AIA professional practice 
services and programs, this format 
is recommended. 


The lecture-summation format is 
designed to treat any three practice 
subjects in real depth. The pro- 
gram consists of three lecture ses- 
sions with limited questions, fol- 
lowed by a summation session with 
unlimited audience participation 
(lecture-lecture-lunch-lecture-summa- 
tion). Local architects should serve 
as general chairmen, but the mod- 
erator and panelists should be Insti- 
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members. 
This type of format focuses very 
strongly on subjects chosen by a lo- 
cal committee or recommended by 
the Institute. 


tute committee or staff 


If the meeting wishes to have var- 
ious experts’ presentations-in-depth 
on three particular subjects or three 
branches of a single central subject 
and have these presentations summed 
up in review, this format is recom- 
mended. 


The comprehensive architectural 
services practice format is designed 
to thoroughly review what we have 
learned of CAS concepts and pro- 
grams, to case study one or more 
CAS situations from actual practice, 
and to discuss the current state of 
selected local and national issues or 
documents relating to the continuing 
refinement of CAS practice. Char- 
acteristically, these three general 
subjects generate extended question- 
and-answer periods after each per- 
formance. Therefore, a fourth time 
period is scheduled for bull sessions 
between individual panelists and in- 
terested participants (concept-case 


study-lunch-issues-bull sessions). It 
is recommended that the Director of 
the host region be program moder- 
ator for this format since the CAS 
program is so interwoven with the 
general thrust of AIA activities. The 
three other panelists are chosen by 


“ 


the Institute in consultation with 


the moderator. 


If the meeting wishes information 
on new dimensions and challenges 
to practice and how these are being 
met with success by both the private 
practitioners and the Institute, this 
format is recommended. 


Program Content 


The particular seminar content 
can be determined by local con- 
cerns, and the local program com- 
mittee should decide upon any spe- 
cial emphasis if that is desired. It is 
often more desirable for the Insti- 
tute to select the subject emphasis 
since it knows of those areas in 
which the most valuable material is 
presently available. 

The speakers, or panelists, regard- 
less of what subject is chosen, 
ought to be suggested by the Insti- 
tute, except of course, for the local 
participants. The Institute speakers 
may be Octagon staff members, mem- 
bers of national AIA committees or 
other authorities in particular fields. 
The number of speakers will de- 
pend upon the schedule, meeting 
format and content, and the budget. 

The local participants will, in all 
cases, include a general moderator. 


Cost Exposures 


For regional meetings the Insti- 
tute, through its supplementary dues 


-. . and I want to stress that our use of the AIA’s management procedures left 
us free to concentrate on design. My partner and I think that our animal hospital 


is the most functional building we've done so far." 
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program, will pay the expenses and 
honorariums, if any, of one, two or 
three panelists and the incidental 
costs of arranging for their partici- 
pation. All other costs, including 
those of other speakers, are the re- 
sponsibility of the region. 

For local chapter meetings, or 
state meetings not designated as re- 
gional meetings, the local or state 
group has complete cost responsi- 
bility. In most cases Institute com- 
mittee and staff members invited to 
participate would have travel and 
housing expenses only. 


Planning Responsibilities 

The regional officers have the re- 
sponsibility for suggesting the sem- 
inar schedule, format and content 
and a moderator in consultation with 
national AIA Headquarters, and for 
making all physical arrangements in- 
cluding meeting rooms, equipment 
and publicity. 

The national AIA Headquarters 
has the responsibility for selecting 
and inviting the moderator and the 
one or two additional nationally 
prominent panelists for whom the 
Institute will pay all expenses 
(other speakers required, if any, 
will be invited by the region at the 
request of the Institute and the mod- 
erator), for providing a final pro- 
gram syllabus to the moderator and 
all the speakers, and for providing 
distribution copies of Institute publi- 
cations and documents appropriate 
to the seminar. 

The moderator has the responsi- 
bility for detailing the program and 
determining speakers in consulta- 
tion with the national AIA Head- 
quarters and for executing the ac- 
tual seminar sessions. 

The chapter has the complete re- 
sponsibility for the entire state (non- 
regional) and local chapter pro- 
gram—its theme, scheduling, speak- 
ers and costs. However, the national 
AIA Headquarters is anxious to as- 
sist in general planning of the pro- 
gram and to suggest appropriate 
speakers. 

All seminar personnel are urged 
to write or call any questions to 
AIA staff as follows: M. Elliott Car- 
roll Ara, Administrator, Professional 
Services Department, and/or Rob- 
ert J. Piper ata, Director, Profes- 


sional Practice Programs, AIA, 
1735 New York Avenue NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20006. m 
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Tips on Offering Services 


BY ARTHUR K. HYDE FAIA 


THE PROBLEM of bringing work into 
the office is of the utmost impor- 
tance. We are reminded of the much- 
quoted rules for successful practice: 
1) Get the job, 2) get the job, 3) 
get the job. This aspect of practice 
is so comprehensive that it touches 
upon almost every phase of our pro- 
fessional lives. 

There is no manual of rules for 
procuring architect-engineer assign- 
ments stated 
However, 


in a positive sense. 
is true. Be- 
cause we are a profession, our code 
of ethics 
limitations on our operations. We 


may disagree with the wisdom of 


the reverse 


imposes various logical 


these restrictions in some respects 
but, taken as a parcel, most of us 
accept them and are grateful that 
they exist. The practice of architec- 
ture would be chaotic without a code 
of ethics. 

Lacking any code which says 
"Thou shalt do," all we can dwell 
upon today are basic principles con- 
sistent with good taste and the fun- 
damental concept of a profession. It 
must also be remembered that, since 
the personal equation enters in, any 
thoughts developed here are not fool- 
proof; they must be played by ear. 

It would seem well to cite briefly 
the avenues by which new work nor- 
mally comes into an office. 

1) Through repeat assignments 
from former clients 
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BRINGING IN THE WORK 


2) By recommendation of friends 
and satisfied clients 

3) By reason of some specialized 
ability 

4) Through contact work. 

Most reasonably well-established 
offices can count on only 50 to 80 
per cent of their work load partially 
if not wholly attributable to the first 
three categories. Thus new clients 
are necessary for all of us if we are 
to maintain our staff and increase 
our volume. 

Here a word may be said about 
the society in which we operate and 
our status within it. We are a pro- 
fession; but each profession has its 
own modus operandi. Whether by 
our preference, as a means of sur- 
vival, or through pressure of the 
public upon us, we are considered 
by society to be a profession with 
high ethical standards combined 
with business activities. The public 
will look askance at the physician 
who offers his services but will ac- 
cept, or rather expect, the architect 
to do so. This attitude did not al- 
ways prevail to the degree it does 
today. and there are still contempo- 
raries in our profession who feel 
that the client should seek our serv- 
ices without any attempt on our 
part to interest him in retaining our 
assistance. 

In many ways our standards of 
professional conduct with respect to 
relations with prospective clients lie 
midway between the limitations of 


the physician and attorney and the 
freedom of a well-conducted busi- 
ness or, in particular, the freedom 
of our closest competition—the 
package-deal organization. The de- 
sign-build firm is free to use any 
medium known to business to attract 
customers. We, on the other hand. 
cannot advertise, handle no com- 
modities and must limit our activi- 
ties to a rather personal contact to 
make known our availability and 
competence. We walk a thin and 
sometimes hazy line between the eth- 
ics of a highly restricted profession 
and that wide area of business which 
operates under relatively little re- 
striction. Even the consulting engi- 
neer has more latitude of operation 
by self-defined professional stand- 
ards. We may ponder the problem 
at length, but an effective substitute 
for the ethics of our profession is 
not easily devised. We will not win 
the battle by imitating our competi- 
tion. This is not winning: this is 
joining. It may be temporarily gain- 
ing the business but is losing our 
status. We must make the choice. 

One of the obvious reasons for the 
freedom our code of ethics permits 
in allowing us to offer our services 
is that as practicing architects we 
are partially obligated to maintain a 
staff, large or small, and so our ef- 
forts to gain commissions are not 
for purely personal reasons. 

No one will gainsay that success 
in any career, business or profes- 
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sional, depends in some degree upon 
publicity. There are few activities 
which thrive when its light is hid 
under a bushel. For architects, as 
for other professionals, there are 
avenues of civic and professional 
service and occasionally purely per- 
sonal events which permit their 
names to come to the attention of 
the public. These all fall into the 
general classification of news worthy 
of public dissemination. It is good 
that ethics, good taste, dignity and 
tradition have so decreed. When a 
member of a profession speaks or 
acts, certainly it should be for a 
useful cause. Among these activities 
for architects are: 

1) Important offices and commit- 
tees of professional organizations 

2) Civic and community activities 
and leadership 

3) Religious activities 

4) Charitable activities 

5) Public addresses 

6) Articles covering professional 
subjects 

7) News items regarding credit- 
able architectural work. 


Contacts and Competitions 


Speaking generally there are three 
accepted methods of bringing work 
into an architect’s office: 

1) By personal contact with the 
prospect. This contact may be at his 
office or of a social nature and is 
the type of contact most used 

2) Through contact at meetings 
held to interview a number of archi- 
tects. This type of contact is becom- 
ing increasingly employed, espe- 
cially by public bodies 

3) By an authorized competition. 
Opinions vary widely concerning the 
desirability and efficacy of this pro- 
cedure. To many, a competition is 
less than professional even under 
rigid supervision. To others there 
is no certainty that the best solution 
to a problem will be selected even 
by an eminent jury. 

We will concentrate upon the 
two types of contact meetings. What 
can be said about the usual, person- 
to-person contact applies equally 
well to the group-interview meeting 
contact with some exceptions or vari- 
ations. The following comments, ap- 
plying to either situation, bespeak 
the same philosophy. 

The interview meeting is always 
at an appointed time and place, and 
the less formal person-to-person con- 
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tact visit should also be by a pre- 
arranged appointment. Show respect 
for the prospects schedule, and he 
will have greater interest in your 
message and appreciate the time 
you are devoting to the visit. Be 
forthright about the information you 
have which led to your interest in 
offering your services. Unless other- 
wise indicated, do not take a wealth 
of detailed material to the first con- 
ference. It is usually an exploration 
visit and is normally treated as such 
by both parties. 

Whether you are meeting with an 
individual or a group, maintain a 
professional attitude, not superior or 
aloof but with evident sincerity and 
real concern for his program and 
your services. Try to put yourself in 
the prospect's place. Would you re- 
tain your own firm for the prospec- 
tive assignment based upon the evi- 
dence you have given? Don't dwell 
upon your own preferences and in- 
clinations. 

Attempt to thoroughly understand 
the project, the need, the require- 
ments and all the various factors in- 
volved. This attitude will put you in 
a better position to serve and will 
tend to avoid any hasty and perhaps 
damaging comment or ill-considered 
opinion. A good doctor listens to his 
patient. 

Many fruitful person-to-person 
conferences are those at which the 
prospect offers or is led to do most 
of the talking. What he says is im- 
portant. Truly his words constitute 
more than half the reason you sought 
the visit with him. If your presence 
has been of no interest, his conversa- 
tion will be proportionately brief. As 
he speaks he will be registering your 
reaction, spoken or silent. to his 
words and his ideas. 


Selling Your Firm and You 


The appointment having been ar- 
ranged, the opportunity is at hand 
for the architect to present his abil- 
ity, experience and interest in the 
prospect’s project or program. The 
subject around which the conversa- 
tion will revolve either loosely or 
definitely is no tangible object, no 
commodity which one can see, touch 
and appraise. 

What you will offer for the judg- 
ment of the prospect is a personal 
service to be performed by you, your 
associates or your staff. It is impor- 
tant that the architect present the 


services and the organization he 
represents to the best of his ability. 
At the conference he becomes the 
tangible personality of this intangi- 
ble service he offers. We should re- 
member that a part of this service 
(and at an initial conference it is 
often a major part) is the architect's 
ability to comprehend not only the 
prospects problem but also his 
thinking—his state of mind con- 
cerning it. 

In general, the thoughts and atti- 
tudes which the architect would do 
well to have in mind for the initial 
approach in offering his services 
may be set down as: 

1) Reveal personal interest in the 
prospect's project and evidence a 
sincerity of concern and considera- 
tion of the problems involved 

2) Be able to cite a background 
of experience in similar work 

3) Make it evident to the pros- 
pect in some way that his project is 
a challenge 

4) Evidence a desire to be help- 
ful as an extension of the prospect's 
thinking. Make a contribution to the 
solution as the project develops 

5) Allow the prospect to talk—in 
fact, encourage him to do so 

6) Where your experience of a 
similar nature has been limited, 
point out, if circumstances make the 
statement appropriate, that an "in- 
telligent ignorance" can be an asset 

7) Be brief. Do not exceed your 
allotted time—it is possible to talk 
yourself out of an assignment 

8) Do not make discrediting com- 
ments regarding other architects 

9) Remember that if this confer- 
ence is to develop into a mutually 
useful and profitable association, you 
are as important to the prospect as 
he is to you—it is a two-way street 

10) If it seems to be appropriate, 
invite the prospect to your office to 
see your staff in action and meet key 
members. Many prospects welcome 
this opportunity. Some even insist on 
such a visit. 

Careful consideration should be 
given to the subjects you will cover 
and the material you will show at an 
interview conference. This is par- 
ticularly true when the meeting is 
with a group. Each occasion will in- 
dicate its own specific requirements 
which cannot be a part of a general 
review of this kind. The following 
items would certainly be on any list 
to think of before the meeting: 
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1) Give a brief description of 
your organization. Use a simple or- 
ganization chart if this is required 

2) Consider well the material to 
be shown and how it will best be 
presented—by slides or by photo- 
graphs passed around or by copies 
made for each person at the meeting 

3) Present one or more copies of 
a carefully compiled brochure of 
your work. In most instances it is 
better not to limit its contents to 
photographs of work similar to the 
project being proposed 

4) Avoid presentation of 
drawings and details of 
Focus your remarks 


the 
working 
such nature. 
and presentations on broader con- 
cepts of the problem and of your 
services 

5) Be prepared to answer ques- 
tions on: 

a) Fees—approximate range for 

project at hand in percentage, 

lump sum, cost plus 

b) Timing for completion of serv- 

ices including construction 

c) Your method of handling the 

project—who would be in charge, 

channels of procedure 

d) Your present work load, your 

availability 

e) Explanation of your services 

f) Trained experts in your or- 

ganization who are familiar with 

unusual aspects of the prospective 

project 

£) Consultants you will retain for 

any phase of the work not in- 

cluded in your organization 


h) References who are acquaint- 
ed with your services for a similar 
project 

i) Your record of proven ability 
on preliminary estimates and cost 
control 

j) Your accord on meeting design 
and production deadlines. 


Expanding Your Services 


Much is being written today about 
comprehensive services. It is a good 
trend, long overdue. We must all ad- 
vance the thought and implement the 
idea to the best of our ability. It is 
the only path by which the architect 
can retain—or shall we say recap- 
ture—the role of leadership or mas- 


ter planner which was once his. 
However, few offices can truly ren- 
der comprehensive services with 


their own personnel. Actually, no 
office can in this space age. On the 
other hand, no office, large or small, 
should seriously attempt to under- 
take an assignraent which it is not 
qualified to execute with its own 
staff plus known and qualified con- 
sultants in those aspects of the proj- 
ect in which its own staff lacks com- 
petence. With this thought in mind, 
even a small office of good reputa- 


tion can safely undertake work 
somewhat beyond its normal scope. 
There are other comforting 


thoughts for the small and medium- 
sized firm which wonders whether it 
may be considered at all for large 
and unusual projects normally given 
to the huge organizations. All of us 


know instances in which a client 
selected a small or moderate-sized 
organization for architectural serv- 
ices because he felt he would be 
closer to the principal in the devel- 
opment of the work. This may or 
may not be true in every case but it 
is difficult to dissuade a prospect 
past experience has im- 
planted a thought in his mind. Pros- 


whose 


pects also have been known to seek 
an architect who is able but devoid 
of any real experience applicable to 
his project so that he may work 
with a good but uncluttered mind. 

Whether the prospect selects you 
for the assignment, what you say 
and how you act portrays the image 
of your office and your profession. 
Remember, your firm is you when- 
ever you contact a prospect or the 
public. 

We all borrow from our own ex- 
perience. Our words, our acts and 
the philosophy we embrace are nat- 
urally born of that experience. These 
comments may reflect a point of 
which is gradually losing 
ground in favor of more aggressive 
methods due to the hectic rush of 
our times and the inroads of busi- 
practice into professional 
groups. Individually we cannot stem 
the tide but the firmer we collec- 
tively maintain the standards of pro- 
fessional practice the longer we will 
be entitled to the respect and the ad- 
vantages which an intelligent public 
always accords the members of a 
profession. a 


view 


ness 


Schematics Plus Design Development Equals Preliminaries 


As usep in the AIA Owner-Architect Agreement forms, 
the terms "schematic design” and "design development” 
are employed to indicate two planning activities pre- 
ceding the “contract documents” phase. ie, the prepara- 
tion of the working drawings and specifications. Tra- 
ditionally. some architects have combined these two 
early studies into a single phase called “preliminaries.” 
In recent years however, emphasis has been given to 
the advantages of getting approval of the essentials (as 
covered in schematics) of a proposed design before 
proceeding with the elaborate preliminary drawings 
(as covered in design development) that fix and il. 
lustrate the project in all its essentials. The AIA 
Owner-Architect Agreement forms, Document B-131, 
211 and 311 reflect this development. 

Irrespective of the briefness of a project it may be 
said that the project still proceeds through two approval 
stages prior to the preparation of detailed construc- 
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tion documents. For instance, in even the most elemen- 
tary of projects a functional program and simple line 
drawings are necessary to ascertain the project’s re- 
quirements; these are schematics. Thereafter, it might 
be said that the design development stage is actually 
the first portion of the contract documents phase. ie. 
that design development represents that period of pro- 
fessional service where dimensions, materials, mechani- 
cal equipment and construction cost statements and 
final instructions are given to the personnel involved 


Some of these final approvals necessarily range 
throughout the construction documents phase. However, 
as many approvals as possible should be made at the 


very beginning of this phase, and when these approvals 


are separated they can be seen to all fall into a separate 
phase of activity which has been labeled the design 
development phase. m 
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A 1964 CONVENTION WORKSHOP 


Moderator Herbert H. Swinburne 
FAIA; Donald H. Lutes ata; Robert 
Cerny FAIA; Linn Smith FAIA 


JOB DEVELOPMENT is a sophisticated 
title which we give to the architect’s 
sales activities—and selling is essen- 
tial in today’s competition. Selling is 
fundamental, for no matter how tal- 
ented the architect may be, he can’t 
do the job if he can’t get it. Pri- 
marily, selling is a matter of devel- 
oping the best image of the archi- 
tect. An owner interviewing six 
architects will only hire one but 
gets an everlasting impression of five 
others. 

Having gotten the job it is impor- 
tant that the architect execute a 
good job, for good work attracts 
more good work; it's much easier to 
keep a satisfied client than to go 
out and get a new one. This means 
good design, good documents, good 
contract administration and good 
follow-up—all within the prescribed 
budget. This is job development in 
the finest sense of the word. 


Groundwork 


Every member of society is a po- 
tential architectural client and each 
needs to know architecture and 
what are an architect's professional 
services. The architect can initially 
present his message to the public by 
his participation in community af- 
fairs. Moreover. there are far too 
few good ideas in this world, and 
architects are known as men of 
ideas. But we must publicize them 
by speaking of them at every oppor- 
tunity. Speaking to the community 
gives the architect prestige, empha- 
sizing his value to the community 
and giving him an opportunity to 
promote contemporary architecture. 

Recognition in the community will 
provide the architect with that first 
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Good Work Needs Groundwork 


ARCHITECTURAL SALESMANSHIP 


essential: knowledge of a proposed 
project before it becomes public in- 
formation. Every possible means 
should be employed to find out about 
new work: clipping services, con- 
struction reports, friends and refer- 
ences. Every principal must be pre- 
pared to devote every extra hour to 
this «activity. 

As a firm's practice grows it is 
important to develop a consistent 
image of quality and design in an 
office’s operations. The architect's 
office itself should reveal thoughtful, 
efficient and spirited design. His 
brochures, letterhead, job signs, ex- 
hibits, models and contract docu- 
ments must all reflect the same qual- 
ity that his buildings display. And he 
should publish his work at every 
opportunity. 


Contacts and Brochures 


Public relations counsel will be 
of value in some situations and un- 
questionably can instruct the archi- 
tect in those techniques and meth- 
ods that make most efficient use of 
those hours devoted to job develop- 
ment. However, PR counsel can 
never be used as a crutch; the ar- 
chitect must always be prepared to 
present himself and his work in his 
own medium. 

The architect must make the po- 
tential client realize his own impor- 
tance. There is no better way for the 
architect and his work to be remem- 
bered. The first approach, under- 
taken well in advance of any formal 
interview, is directly to the client or 
his appointed representative, if the 
client is an agency or organization. 
It will include a presentation of past 
work as detailed in a professionally 
prepared brochure. The brochure 
must be a well-done graphic repre- 
sentation of the architect's capabili- 
ties; architects deal only in graphic 
representation with the client until 


the time that footings are poured. 
The brochure should include an en- 
tire record of the architect's prac- 
tice, with such items as range of 
services offered, building types com- 
pleted, their programs and data 
sheets. Costs of completed buildings 
should be presented: estimated costs, 
final costs and change order amounts. 
The goal in discussing such costs is 
not to emphasize how cheaply a 
building can be built but to dismiss 
once and for all the subject by be- 
ing frank with a potential client 
about the architects abilities to 
keep the costs in line before and 
after bidding. Further, the brochure 
should include contractor and owner 
references and perhaps a statement 
illustrating the architect’s philos- 
ophy about his approach to archi- 
tecture and practice. This latter may 
inhibit a potentially unsympathetic 
client, but there is even a better 
chance that it will attract the atten- 
tion of some very good ones. 

Following the initial contact the 
architect should concentrate on the 
development of the client's confi- 
dence in him. This, as stated above, 
is the single most important element 
of any architect-owner relationship 
and should not be left to chance. 
Continued informal contacts with the 
client or his representative should 
be made to emphasize the architect's 
honest interest in the client's prob- 
lem. The architect should empha- 
size his ability to develop design 
programs and to carry out the work 
by reviewing his experience on simi- 
lar projects and sharing his ideas 
and opinions with the client. 
The Interview 

The formal interview is the culmi- 
nation of all previous job develop- 
ment work. No informal contacts, no 
matter how studiously cultivated, or 
no brochures, no matter how well 
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prepared, can replace the impact 
that can be made during the inter- 
view. Here, the architect should pre- 
pare a written agenda containing 
what he wants to present to the cli- 
ent. The client may well have a 
list of his own items which are to 
be covered. However, the architect 
can so prepare his agenda that he 
is certain that all items are men- 
tioned. A comprehensive interview 
agenda will eliminate bothersome 
questions that could arise during the 
execution of the formal agreement. 
The agenda should briefly cover the 
firm's history and discussion of simi- 
lar projects exhibiting the archi- 
tect’s knowledge about the client's 
particular problem. This may re- 
quire that the architect spend an 
hour or two “casing the situation." 
The agenda should frame a descrip- 
tion of how the architect would ap- 
proach the client's problem in terms 
of time scheduling and client par- 
ticipation, searching out potential 
problem areas of client and archi- 
tect relationship. 

The partners should always par- 
ticipate in the interview for frank 
discussion with the potential client 
— which is frequently a board or 
commission. This is extremely im- 
portant. The corporate client wants 
to know every decision-maker in the 
architect's firm. Likewise, each prin- 
cipal should have a comprehensive 


“I assure you, madam, this is all in our 
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picture of his client's personality as 
well as his client's problem. 
Presentation materials must 
clude a good deal more than the 
architect's brochures. Charts, mod- 
els of previous work, slides and films 


in- 


each have their particular useful- 
ness. Charts should be large—30 x 
40 inches at a minimum—and 
should be of a design quality con- 
with other materials pro- 
duced by the architect's office. Films 
and filmstrips can be particularly 
effective but likewise require par- 
their 


sistent 


ticular attention in 
tion. The architect may provide all 


the pictures used in a filmstrip but 


prepara- 


he is well advised to have profes- 
sional counsel in the assemblage of 
the individual frames into a finished 
visual presentation. 

The should 


with a frank discussion of fees in 


interview conclude 
order to place emphasis on fees af- 
ter the discussion of services. Archi- 
tects are discovering that there is 
more concern in the profession than 
out about fees. The architect's stock 
in trade is professional, competent, 
comprehensive services. For these 
services he should receive an ade- 
quate fee, or not do the work. More- 
over, those clients selecting archi- 
tects select them on the basis of ex- 
perience and competence rather than 
fee. If the agenda provides a written 
record of the interview, including 
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the fee quoted and the basis for any 
formal agreement to be executed, it 
can be used by the client for com- 
paring services rather than fees. 
Many architects are finding that 
they must deliberately avoid contact 
with individual members of selec- 
tion committees, concentrating their 
attention on the duly-appointed con- 
tact representative of the group cli- 
ent. With today's group client, group 
commitment is essential and the ar- 
chitect should concentrate on pre- 
senting all of the information he has 
to offer either at the group interview, 
or in written form in advance of the 
interview to the various members. 
Also, many architects avoid enter- 
tainment of the client since they be- 
lieve that the funds that would nor- 
mally be spent in this way are better 
used to improve the professional 
aspects of job development. 
Potential becoming 
more aware of the services provided 
by the architect. The client's confi- 
dence can be developed through the 
use of a comprehensive approach to 


architectural services. A good job 


clients are 


development program reveals the 
working of such services to the cli- 
ent; if the client is shopping for a 
low fee rather than service the best 
job development program available 
will not provide a satisfactory un- 
derstanding for the architect-client 
relationship. m 


Major Design Tool at Hand 


COST CONTROL AND 


A 1964 CONVENTION WORKSHOP 


Moderator Gustave R. Keane Ata: 
William D. Wilson ata; Herbert 
Berman, CPM Consultant; Gerald 
McKee Jr, Cost Consultant; Ralph 
Williams, Contractor 


THE RAPID movement of the Ameri- 
can construction economy makes it 
impossible to divorce the scheduling 
of construction from the cost of that 
construction. Indeed, the scheduling 
of construction may well be the larg- 
est single factor in building cost 
control. Moreover, as the need for 
more precise preconstruction cost 
estimates becomes increasingly ap- 
parent, the scheduling of construc- 
tion likewise assumes an even greater 
importance. 

Historically, cost control has been 
largely a matter of manipulation of 
men and materials by management 
personalities. Now trade specializa- 
tion and automation in almost every 
area of building construction are 
causing a decay of traditional man- 
agement responsibilities. Automation 
tends to shift actual performance 
and the need for initiative to sub- 
contractors and, in many cases, man- 
agement responsibility is more of an 
assignment to the contractor than a 
measure of his true authority. How- 
ever. the construction project will 
always require an assignment for 
over-all authority and responsibility, 
and it seems inevitable that certain 
of these responsibilities will move 
increasingly to the architect. The 
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architect, then, must increase his 
ability to accurately determine the 
appropriate scope, cost and duration 
of each project—building cost con- 
trol and scheduling must become a 
major design tool. 

Project cost and relation must be 
established as early as possible in 
the project planning. Costing and 
scheduling decisions cannot be a 
mere adaptation from normal con- 
tracting procedures. Each project is 
unique and must be examined in 
the light of its time and place of 
construction as well as its particular 
design characteristics. The cost con- 
must be a member of the 
the beginning, 


sultant 
design team from 
since a unified approach to design 
prevents omissions and eliminates 
wishful analyses of marked condi- 
the experienced 
estimator the architect's 
staff, or an outside consultant, will 
assist in the preparation of specifi- 
cations, hold prebidding conferences 
the and 
will advise on many other matters 
of cost control and scheduling dur- 


ing the construction phase. 


tions. Moreover, 


cost on 


with selected contractors, 


Owner's Responsibilities 


An 
scheduling program must reflect the 


effective cost control and 
responsibilities of the owner as well 
as those of the architect and con- 
tractor. For instance, where an own- 
er’s decisions are required of sev- 
eral agencies or boards, cost and 


schedule matters can be dramatically 


JOB ADMINISTRATION 


affected by the sequence and timing 
of such decisions. It is not unusual 
for governmental owners to hold the 
architect responsible for exceeded 
completion dates. A scheduling and 
cost control program can show the 
owner the precise results of his de- 
lays in reaching a decision. Similar 
observations can be made the 
contractor's submission and the ar- 


on 


chitect's approval of shop drawings. 
samples and of testing procedures 
and results. 


Suggested procedures for incor- 
porating construction | scheduling 


programs in the construction con- 
tract documents are discussed in de- 
the article “CPM and the 
Architect.” by Herbert Berman in 
the AIA JourNAL, February 1964. 


It is to be noted here that the archi- 


tail in 


tect must carefully check any com- 
pletion schedules submitted by the 
contractor in the 


the contract 


response to pro- 


visions of documents 
before affixing his signature to sig- 
with its 


nify his 


visions. 


agreement 
Any 
by subcontractors normally are the 


pro- 
schedules submitted 
exclusive responsibility of the prime 
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contractor and the subcontractor. 
However, if the architect wishes to 
review such subcontractor schedules, 
he can most efficiently make such a 
review by examining only those criti- 
cal jobs which will affect over-all 
construction time. The architect can- 
not change such subcontractors’ 


schedules but may question them. 


Consultants 


The field of construction schedul- 
ing consultants is young and com- 
petitive. Some consultant firms may 
try to bypass the architect and sell 
their scheduling services direct to 
the owner. Other firms, once re- 
tained, have attempted to usurp the 
architect’s position as a prime pro- 
fessional. Further, there has been 
some indecision as to who should 
pay for the scheduling consultant’s 
services. Such difficulties are charac- 
teristic of any new endeavor and will, 
no doubt, be resolved after the con- 
struction industry has more experi- 
ence with this relatively new field. 


Retaining a scheduling consultant 
enables the architect to put the con- 
experience to immediate 
use on the project. If the owner does 
retain the consultant it is mandatory 
that the architect be an integral part 
of this decision and that all re- 
sponsibilities and obligations be de- 
tailed in professional agreements. 

A consultant can be completely 


sultant's 


objective in his analysis of the proj- 
ect's cost and scheduling programs, 
and he can maintain all schedules in 
the current condition during the life 
of the project thereby keeping the 
owner and architect informed of 
potential delays that might other- 
wise not be anticipated. 

The scheduling consultant re- 
tained for advice during design is, 
of course, best prepared to render 
services during the construction 
phase. The scheduling consultant 
for the construction phase is best 
selected by inserting in the specifi- 
cations an allowance for his serv- 
ices. He will then be selected by 


Authority Presents a Paradox 


A 1964 CONVENTION WORKSHOP 


Moderator James A. Clark FAIA; 
Richard E. Audsley ata; Dean Hil- 
finger aia; John Stetson FAIA 


AN INCREASINGLY larger share of the 
architect’s problems and legal li- 
abilities originate during the con- 
struction phase of the work. Build- 
ings become more and more com- 
plex, not only because of the de- 
mands of the owner and the refine- 
ments of space allocation, but also 
because of new materials, technolo- 
gies and construction systems. 
These complexities require a larger 
team both in the design and con- 
struction phases, thereby increasing 
the number of decisions that must 
be made, the opportunity for con- 
flicts and overlapping authorities, 
and the intricacies of over-all co- 
ordination. Further, these complex- 
ities, added to an increase in the 
competition for the construction dol- 
lar, require more and more attention 
to the detailing of contract docu- 
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ments and to the costing and sched- 
uling of the project. 

Moreover, we are observing a 
paradox in the area of the archi- 
tect’s authority. First, there is a 
tendency to strip the architect of 
some aspects of full job authority. 
Opposed to this, we have a cor- 
responding tendency of society to 
assess more responsibility not only 
for the architect’s own acts but also 
for the acts of other members of the 
construction team over which the 
architect does not exercise control. 

All of this requires that the con- 
struction phase be approached with 
as satisfactory and complete a set 
of contract documents as it is within 
our ability to produce. The intrica- 
cies of construction, multiplied many 
times over by the sheer numbers of 
persons involved and the numberless 
decisions regarding the coordination 
of labor and materials are sufficient 
unto themselves. Nothing should be 
left to job administration that might 
better be covered in the documents. 


the general contractor upon the 
architects certification. And, of 
course, he would be paid by the 
general out of the stipulated allow- 
ance. It is not uncommon, on large 
and complex jobs, for the general 
contractor to absorb the costs of the 
scheduling consultant’s services. 
Many scheduling consultants of- 
fer “in-house training” of the archi- 
tect’s or contractor’s personnel. Fees 
for such training services runs from 
$80 to $100 a day, the course cover- 
ing two days with eight to ten per- 
sons in attendance at one time. 
Fees for the consultant’s services 
during the design and construction 
phases naturally vary with the scope 
of services rendered. On contemplat- 
ing the retention of a consultant for 
cost control and scheduling pur- 
poses, the architect and owner 
should interview the various con- 
sultants of their choice negotiating 
the services recommended and re- 
quired and detailing the compensa- 
tion in a written agreement. " 


Contract Negotiation 


Prior to the submission of pro- 
posals a prebidding conference may 
be held with all bidders. Bidders 
should be queried as to their receipt 
of any addenda issued and each bid- 
der should acknowledge on the bid 
form such receipt. In most instances, 
sealed bids are opened in the pres- 
ence of the owner and bidders, are 
reviewed for their validity and then 
taken under advisement. A bid sum- 
mary should be prepared and for- 
mally transmitted to the owner with 
the architect’s recommendation con- 
cerning award. The owner's decision 
to award the contract should be in 
the form of a written authorization, 
and this may be followed by a notice 
of intent, authorized by the owner 
and written by the architect, that 
instructs the contractor to proceed 
with 
activities such as requirements for 


the necessary organizational 


the submittal of performance and 
labor and material bonds, insurance 
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requirements and a breakdown of 
the contract amount for payment 
purposes, ie, a schedule of values. 
Also, a letter of intent should re- 
quest the contractor to commence 
preparation of the job progress 
schedule—either a conventional bar 
chart or CPM schedule. 

Meanwhile, the Owner-Contractor 
Agreement form is prepared for ex- 
ecution. It is well to know here that 
during contract negotiations, as well 
as during the previous design and 
document phases, the architect is 
advised to avoid the practice of law 
or of acting as an insurance coun- 
selor. Because of the architect's 
familiarity with all phases of con- 
struction requirements, these ad- 
monitions may be easily overlooked. 
The architect should not establish 
legal requirements or the limits of 
insurance liability in his contract 
documents. These are the responsi- 
bilities of the owner and his coun- 
sel. Further, the architect should 
avoid direct selection of other pro- 
fessionals, such as surveyors, soil ex- 
perts and other consultants, that are 
engaged by the owner rather than by 
the architect. 


Contract Administration 


The architect should clearly es- 
tablish his relationship on the proj- 
ect with both the owner and the 
contractor at the very beginning of 
construction. He should make it 
clear that he expects to maintain 
control of the administration of the 
contract and that a fair impartial 
attitude toward hoth parties, to- 
gether with an unbiased determina- 
tion of the aspects of the contract, 
will insure harmonious relationships 
for the balance of the work. The ar- 
chitect must note his responsibility 
to prompt his consultants to make 
periodic visits when required in 
terms of the job progress. The con- 
sultants should advise the architect 
as to the per cent completion in their 
area of operations in support of the 
architect’s progress reports and his 
verification of the contractor’s re- 
quest for payments. 

On some projects the employment 
of a full-time project representative, 
or contract administrator, may be 
recommended. AIA Document B- 
352, Suggested Instructions to a 
Full-Time Project Representative, 
is an extremely helpful document in 
this context. Further, it is of interest 
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“We basic-service architects 
would rather fight 
than switch.” 


to note here that in California there 
is now an organization—the Con- 
struction Inspectors’ Association— 
whose function it is to further the 
education, as well as to promote the 
general welfare in employment, of 
its members. This attempt at up- 
grading the technical and profes- 
sional qualifications of construction 
inspectors is commendable. How- 
ever, the full-time project represent- 
ative or contract administrator or 
construction inspector, must not be 
thought of as a substitute for the 
contractor's construction  superin- 
tendent. The contractor must always 
supply a competent field superin- 
tendent with sufficient authority to 
act in his behalf during his absence. 


Shop Drawings 


It is essential that shop drawings 
be processed through the architect’s 
office with cautious dispatch. The 
need for caution and dispatch, as 
well as recommended shop drawing 
stamp language, are discussed in de- 
tail in the “Architect’s Handbook of 
Professional Practice," page 3 of 
Chapter 13, and page 7 of Chapter 
18. Further, the profession should 


note the growing tendency of con- 
tractors to deluge architects with 
shop drawings, brochures, schedules 
and data of all kinds, many of which 
should not be submitted to the 
architect at all. Every practitioner 
should establish shop drawing pro- 
cedures and discuss these with the 
consultants and contractors affected, 
and incorporate into his specifica- 
tions the appropriate provisions re- 
garding these practices. 


Payment Requests 


One of the greatest difficulties for 
the practitioner is the proper evalua- 
tion of work performed so that he 
can properly verify to the owner the 
Certificate of Payment. Sophistica- 
tion of the costing and scheduling 
procedures, such as CPM methods, 
should lessen these difficulties in 
the future. 

Waivers of lien and affidavits veri- 
fying payments to subcontractors are 
variously employed to support Appli- 
cations and Certificates for Payment 
depending upon state and local law. 
In any event proper attention should 
be given to an effective waiver of 
lien. When a provision is made, as in 
Article 32 of the General Conditions 
of the Contract, for the delivery of a 
release of lien or other parallel 
course, that release should be fur- 
nished or such other course as is 
named should be followed. Almost 
invariably the architect has no 
means of telling whether the re- 
lease is complete, and he should 
insist on being furnished with the 
alfidavit called for in Article 32. 


Progress Reports 


Progress reports, or field reports, 
are of utmost importance. Every 
visit to the project should result in 
a report filed with the owner, con- 
tractor and the architect's consul- 
tants. Field reports are logs of proj- 
ect progress and may be used to 
informally place the contractor on 
notice with respect to modifications 
that might be in the offing. They 
serve to record field determinations 
made by the architect which will 
eliminate much confusion and mis- 
understanding that frequently result 
from oral observations or directions. 


Completion and Occupancy 


AIA Document G-704, Certificate 
of Substantial Completion, sets forth 
the official AIA definition of sub- 
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stantial completion and provides for 
conditional acceptance of the work 
at this point, with proper stipula- 
tions, over the signatures of the rep- 
resentatives of the various parties. 
At this point the contractor should 
be alerted to begin the assembly 
of operating and maintenance in- 
structions, and to the warranties 
and guarantees that are required 
under the contract, and to sched- 
ule a test run of all mechanical 
equipment in the building. Punch 
lists are also made at this point and 
it has been found that written in- 
structions issued during job visits 
reduce the length of punch lists and 
assist in the rapid completion of all 
necessary closing-out operations. 


Limitations of Warranties 


One of the architect's most serious 
problems lies in the area of who is 
responsible for the failure of new 
materials or construction systems not 
thoroughly tested by the manufac- 
turer or whose limitations are not 
fully known. The inadequacy of 
many manufacturers’ guarantees are 
well known. The Institute, through 
its AIA-Producers' Council Liaison 
Committee, is currently working on 
this serious problem. Progress in the 
construction industry cannot come 
without research and testing, yet too 
few manufacturers seem to have the 
resources to perform adequate test- 
ing. At the same time the industry 
cannot expect individual owners to 
always provide testing ground for 
such new products, nor should the 
architect be penalized for giving his 
good judgment and reasonable pre- 
cautions in the use of new products 
or systems that later reveal unknown 
defects or limitations. Continued 
caution on the part of the architect 
in the use of new products and 
materials is mandatory under con- 
ditions such as these. 


Insurances 


Although the architect’s insurance 
program is properly the subject of 
another article, no discussion on con- 
tract administration can neglect at 
least a mention of this subject. Most 
architects are familiar with the ob- 
jectives and availability of profes- 
sional liability insurance and the 
AIA-commended program of cover- 
age. Not so well known is the desir- 
ability of the architect’s being named 
as a co-insured under the owner's 
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protective liability policy. The archi- 
tect should not neglect to request 
this protection in the owner's policy; 
it may result in a premium increase 
of up to 10 per cent which the archi- 
tect may be asked to pay, but the 
potential protection it affords is 
much greater than this fractional 
cost. The Institute is now investi- 
gating the possibility and feasibility 
of developing an owner-contractor- 
architect protective liability policy 
which would give insurance protec- 
tion in a combined policy to all three 
parties. Caution must be exercised 
by the architect in determining that 
his consultants or other professionals 
employed by him have proper and 
sufficient insurance coverage to give 
them the same protection with re- 
spect to their work which the archi- 
tect maintains. 

But insurance, although absolutely 
essential in our liability-prone soci- 
ety, is not the real answer and is not 
a refuge for incompetence. Errors- 
and-omissions insurance particularly 
should be carried as “disaster insur- 
ance” and should be looked upon as 
such. Some practitioners believe that 
their smaller risks should be self- 
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insured in the further belief that this 
will increase their awareness of the 
necessity for developing better meth- 
ods of practice as the real antidote 
to lawsuits. The answer to problems 
of professional liability is not merely 
to keep raising premiums to cover 
skyrocketing losses but to improve 
the quality of practice and thus elim- 
inate many suits before they reach 
the filing stage. 

Owners, architects and contractors 
must all avoid failing to acknowledge 
or trying to shift responsibility for 
their respective errors when dis- 
covered. The owner may be expected 
to pay for unintentional omissions 
where no financial penalty is in- 
volved, but not for the architect's 
or contractor's actual mistakes. This 
does not imply that an omission 
which an architect may have made 
intentionally and which will not im- 
pair satisfactory use of the finished 
product, even though such omission 
was not realized by the owner, 
should be considered an error on 
the part of the architect. Except 
where the owner may have given 
specific directions which were over- 
looked, the owner should pay for 
desired additions or improvements 
which he did not pay for originally. 


Cost of Contract 
Administration Services 


With the occasional exception of 
the cost of services during the de- 
sign phase, architects most often ex- 
perience excessive costs during the 
contract administration phase of the 
work. There are indications that ser- 
ious discrepancies may be arising 
between the cost of these services 
and the architect's normal compensa- 
tion for such services. The Institute 
is currently studying this problem 
and preliminary indications are that 
among those who have kept detailed 
cost records during this phase of the 
service, very few are consistently 
making an adequate return. The com- 
plexities of the construction phase 
are taking an ever larger portion of 
the architect’s total services and 
each practitioner must be aware of 
the problem of profit erosion in this 
area of his work. The Institute has 
published various studies on the sub- 
ject of budgeting professional fees 
for professional services. These 
studies should be reviewed and 


thoroughly understood by every 
practitioner. Li 
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“The date of substantial completion of a project or specified 
area of a project is the date when construction is sufficiently 
completed, in accordance with contract documents, as modi- 
fied by any change orders agreed to by the parties, so that 
the owner can occupy the project or specified area of the 
project for the use it was intended.” 


Document G-704 an Industry First 


BY DEAN F. HILFINGER AIA 


IN SEPTEMBER 1963 the AIA pub- 
lished Document G-704, Certificate 
of Substantial Completion. Although 
the term “substantial completion” 
had been widely used and broadly 
understood for many years, this was 
the first time any element of the 
construction. industry had actually 
defined this stage of completion of a 
construction project, related this 
completion to a specific date and 
prepared a single document where 
all essential information relating to 
the substantial completion process 
could be recorded. 

There had been numerous in- 
stances of delayed completion or 
acceptance that illustrated the need 
for such action on the part of the 
industry. In some cases the contrac- 
tor was reluctant to complete the 
work to the point of beneficial oc- 
cupancy since there may have been 
a question that the owner would 
commit himself to acceptance until 
the project was completely finished. 
In such instances, where the owner 
wished to move in before the con- 
struction was complete. the con- 
tractor had a legitimate claim that 
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SUBSTANTIAL COMPLETION 


this would slow down the com- 
pletion process, render more dif- 
ficult the establishment of the date 
of final completion and confuse the 
conditions of the required guaran- 
tees. This latter concern of the con- 
tractors often based the 
reluctance, or refusal, of manufactur- 


ers to honor guarantee periods they 


was on 


thought were being unfairly extend- 
ed for lack of an agreed completion 
date. Finally, the architect could not 
judge as complete a building that 
still had "nickel and dime" work to 
be done by the contractor, nor could 
he force an owner to accept the 
building as complete if the owner, 
for one reason or another, declined 
to take this step. 


Provisions of G-704 


The substantial completion proc- 
ess, as formalized in the AIA Docu- 
ment G-704, eliminates or minimizes 
these difficulties. The process is in- 
herent in the following provisions of 
the document: 

1) The contractor claims substan- 
tial completion and submits a list, 
prepared by him, of items to be com- 
pleted or corrected. 

2) The architect, with or without 


—FROM AIA DOCUMENT G-704 


the contractor. reviews the project 
to confirm substantial completion 
and approves or expands the con- 
tractor’s list of items to be completed 
or corrected. If the architect does 
not confirm the status of substantial 
completion, he advises the contractor 
to go back and do further work be- 
fore substantial completion can be 
claimed and verified. 

3) The owner and the contractor 
jointly accept the project, or certain 
designated portions thereof, as sub- 
stantially complete with the under- 
standing that certain conditions of 
responsibility for continuing heat, 
utilities and insurance are acknowl- 
edged and agreed to, and then ap- 
pended to the Certificate of Sub- 
stantial Completion. 

G-704 contains spaces for the sig- 
nature of the architect, the contractor 
and the owner, or their authorized 
representatives, which indicate their 
concurrence with the finding of sub- 
stantial completion. The document 
indicates that there is to be ap- 
pended a list of items to be com- 
pleted or corrected that has been 
"prepared by the contractor and 
verified by the architect"—this is the 
familiar "punch list." 
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The preparation of the list of in- 
complete items by the contractor, 
rather than by the architect, at the 
time substantial completion is 
claimed is a departure from the con- 
ventional method of having the archi- 
tect prepare the "punch list." This 
method was intentionally set up, 
after considerable discussion, by the 
AIA committees formulating this 
document. The establishment of sub- 
stantial completion is generally to 
the advantage of the contractor. Doc- 
ument G-704 makes the contractor, 
not the architect, responsible for 
taking the first step and for sup- 
porting his claim by having it ac- 
companied by his own list of incom- 
plete or unfinished items which will 
give the architect a starting point 
for his own semifinal inspection. 

Every practitioner is familiar with 
the situation in which the contractor 
claims substantial completion, or 
asks for a final inspection, but the 
architect's inspection finds this claim 


CERTIFICATE OF 
SUBSTANTIAL COMPLETION 


unjustified. In such cases, which are 
all too frequent, the architect is put 
to a considerable amount of time- 
consuming work listing items that 
it should not be his responsibility 
to tabulate. Before the contractor 
can claim substantial completion, 
G-704 requires him to prepare his 
own list of items to be completed. 
In the preparation of such a list the 
contractor may well find that an un- 
expected amount of work remains 
to be finished or corrected, and there- 
fore the claim for substantial com- 
pletion is not yet justified. 

G-704 further certifies the con- 
tractor's agreement that he will com- 
plete or correct the work on the 
appended punch list within a stipu- 
lated time from the date of substan- 
tial completion. Finally, the certifi- 
cate has on it the owner's agreement 
to substantial completion, and his 
agreement to assume full possession 
of the project at a particular time 
on a particular date. 
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DATE OF ARCHITECT'S PROJECT NO: 
ISSUANCE: PROJECT: 

ADDRESS: 
PROJECT OR OWNER: 
SPECIFIED AREA CONTRACTOR: 
SHALL INCLUDE: CONTRACT FOR: 

CONTRACT DATE: 
TO: OWNER 


The work performed under the subject Contract has been reviewed on this date ond found to be substantially completed, 


DEFINITION OF SUBSTANTIAL COMPLETION 


The date of substantial completion of a project or specified area of a project is the dote 
when the construction is sufficiently completed, in accordance with the contract documents, 
es modified by any change orders agreed to by the porties, so that the Owner can 
occupy the project or specified area of the project for the use for which it was intended. 


A list of items to be completed or corrected, prepared by the Contractor and verified by the Architect, is appended hereto. This 
list may not be exhaustive, and the failure to include an item on it does not alter the responsibility of the Contractor to complete all 
the work in accordance with the contract documents, including authorized changes thereto. 


= 


AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVE DATE 
The Contractor will complete or correct the work on the list of items appended hereto within, days 
from the obove date of issuance of this certificate. 

AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVE DATE 


CONTRACTOR 


The Owner accepts the project or specified area of the project as substantially Seer ond will assume full possession of the 
—M— — Atia, 


project or specified crea of the project at- 


(date). 


The responsibility for heat, utilities ond insurance under the contract documents shall ieee os set forth below. 
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Document Coordination 


G-704 has been coordinated with 
existing documents by revising those 
documents where appropriate. For 
example, the definition of substan- 
tial completion has been added to 
Article 1 of AIA Document A-201. 
the General Conditions of the Con- 
tract; this definition also appears in 
full on Document G-704 itself, thus 
obviating any need to return to the 
General Conditions for the definition. 
AIA Document A-201 now makes 
other references to substantial com- 
pletion in regard to correction of 
work before and after this date 
(Articles 19 and 20) and in regard 
to certificates for payment (Article 
25). Elsewhere, AIA Document A- 
101, the Standard Form of Agree- 
ment Between Owner and Contractor 
(where the basis of payment is a 
stipulated sum), ties final acceptance 
and final payment to a certain num- 
ber of days after “substantial com- 
pletion of the work.” 


Final Completion 


With the proper execution of G- 
704, the date and conditions of sub- 
stantial completion—and also of final 
completion—are clearly set forth 
and agreed to by all parties. The con- 
tractor and his subcontractors can 
proceed to clean up with the best 
possible assurance that final ap- 
proval will be attained within the 
stated conditions of the Certificate of 
Substantial Completion; the owner 
can move into the project with the 
assurance that the contractor can 
and will complete the work without 
claiming interference; and the archi- 
tect has the satisfaction of knowing 
that the owner and the contractor 
both understand their remaining re- 
sponsibilities in the project’s expedi- 
tious completion. 

The determination of project com- 
pletion has always been difficult. In 
these times of extremely high rental. 
leasing and borrowed money costs, 
completion dates are more vital than 
ever. In a society attuned to dead- 
lines and schedules and to penalties 
for failing to meet these criteria, 
procedures that facilitate scheduling 
and meeting deadlines are most 
valuable. Therefore, Document G- 
704 can be one of the most important 
practice tools produced by the AIA. 
Its immediate adoption is recom- 
mended to offices of all sizes. " 


A 1964 CONVENTION WORKSHOP 


Moderator Terrell R. Harper ata; 
John W. McGough aia; Bernard 
Rothschild aia; Jack T. Train AIA 


THE PROFESSION of architecture has 
all the aspects of being a business, 
and the business can make the pro- 
fession either sheer drudgery or a 
profitable pleasure. Architects are 
paid only for their professional serv- 
ice, through the medium of their 
professional time, and the budgeting 
and accounting for that time should 
become the focal point of the busi- 
ness of architecture. It is possible 
to program an optimum disposition 
of income from any project. Further, 
competent accounting gives the archi- 
tect a measuring device which, when 
regularly reviewed and evaluated, 
enables him to adjust the time and 
effort spent on each project, thus 
reasonably assuring potential profits. 
In addition, such accounts and rec- 
ords give the architect continuing 
experience on which to base future 
project budgets. Competently kept 
records also can warn the architect 
of types of work which need higher 
fees or which his office should avoid 
altogether. 


Fee Components and 
Scope of Work 


In its simplest form the architect's 
fee should be expressed as: 
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OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 


Profession, Practice and Profits 


ACCOUNTING AND BUDGETING 


Fee = Target Profit- Budgeted Cost 
(Budgeted cost can be further sub- 
divided into direct costs such as tech- 
nical salaries and consultant fees, 
indirect costs or overhead, including 
variables such as costs due to client 
delays and reimbursables. ) 

In order that profits and costs may 
be looked at objectively, the first 
requirement is to establish the scope 
of work to be performed. The archi- 
tect prepares an outline that estab- 
lishes the characteristics of the 
building, including its use classifi- 
cation, type of construction, approxi- 
mate area and target construction 
costs, noting whether it is a new 
building, an alteration or an addition 
to an existing building. The outline 
will also include an itemized listing 
of all and 
engineering services such as investi- 


possible architectural 


gation of the existing facilities, long- 
range planning. recommendations for 
site selection, coordination with other 
projects, promotional reports, inte- 
riors and furnishings, special equip- 
ment development, etc. 

The scope of the work should also 
concern itself with the type of client 
with which the architect must deal, 
spelling out whether he will be deal- 
ing with a board of directors, or one- 
man contact or a purchasing depart- 


ment, thereby anticipating the 
difficulties the architect could have 
in obtaining firm decisions. The 


scope of the work will anticipate the 
need for advanced bidding on struc- 
tural steel and foundations, the type 
of construction contract anticipated, 
and the conditions of the construc- 
tion contract which will establish 
either a single or separate prime 
contractor. Once the scope of the 
work is clearly defined, the architect 
can seek to determine exactly the 
cost of performing this particular 
commission. 


Target Profit 


Today's infinite variety of building 
materials structural and me- 
chanical systems challenge the archi- 
tect's ingenuity to fulfill the client's 


and 


requirements with the lowest pos- 


sible construction costs. In other 
words, by spending more time and 
effort and money, the architect can 
actually reduce the building costs 
and, if he has a fee that is related 
to the building costs, by spending 
more money he can reduce his in- 
come. The largest offices are faced 
with this problem as is every other 
architect in the country, and at- 
tempts are increasingly being made 
to analyze fees in terms of the cost 
factors. 

One system of analysis begins with 
the recommendation that the target 
profit be maintained as a variable. 
Unless there is some incentive such 


as a fee to entice a perspective client 
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to employ a newly licensed architect 
to perform his services, it may be 
assumed that all work would go to 
well-established firms already having 
experience in similar facilities. Such 
a circumstance would, of course, de- 
stroy the architectural profession. 
When a firm has more work than it 
can handle, its target profit should 
go up; and when a firm is in need 
of work, its target profit should go 
down. This procedure would auto- 
matically siphon certain work from 
the busy to the less busy. 

Another system of analysis begins 
by estimating a total construction 
cost on which the architect’s percent- 
age fee will be based and then de- 
termining his gross fee. This is 
followed by a determination of what 
percentage of that gross fee should 
be targeted as profit. This will vary 
from 5 to 20 per cent depending 
upon the nature and complexity of 
the project as well as the method of 
charging partners’ time to the jobs on 
which they work as though they were 
salaried personnel. The target profit 
should be figured after all salaries 
and other direct job costs are ac- 
counted for. 


Direct Costs—Consultants 


When outside consultants are to be 
employed, the first step in estimating 
direct costs may be to estimate the 
value of the work for which outside 
consultants and services will be re- 
tained, followed by the computing 
of the estimated total of the fees that 
will be paid for such services. Al- 
though it will obviously vary, the 
usual cost for consultant fees may be 
about 25 per cent ef the total fee. 


Direct Costs—Technical Labor 


Technical labor costs normally 
account for the largest segment of 
the architect’s cost as well as having 
a decided influence on overhead and 
other direct costs. In larger offices 
the most effective means of predict- 
ing job costs may be to have an ac- 
curate means of analyzing technical 
labor costs by departments. As an 
example of the type of analysis per- 
formed by each department, we shall 
discuss the procedure used by one 
such offices’ Architectural Develop- 
ment Department. 

In any form of prediction it is 
necessary to approach the problem 
through two or more independent 
methods in order to check the ac- 
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curacy of the solution. Three typical 
methods employed: 

* The first method depends entirely 
upon the experience and judgment 
of the estimator. He is required to 
analyze the project in terms of the 
people he intends to use in perform- 
ing the work. The estimator will list 
each man either by his name or title, 
the estimated time required by that 
man and the rate for that man. The 
sum of the products of time and rate 
develops the first prediction. 

* The second method entails an 
analysis of the project in terms of 
anticipated drawings. In this analy- 
sis, it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the size of sheets, the 
scale of plans, elevations, details, etc, 
and actually list by title the drawings 
that will be made. Applying cost- 
per-sheet data obtained from experi- 
ence on previous projects of similar 
complexity develops a second pre- 
diction. But a cost-per-square-foot-of- 
drawing figure has been found to be 
more consistent than a per-sheet cost. 
An important side advantage ob- 
tained from this second method is 
the organization of the work to be 
performed on the project. Once the 
job is spelled out in terms of titles 
for every drawing, almost any job 
captain can logically lead his crew 
through a job with a minimum of 
wasted effort. It also helps him 
realize the extent of the work to be 
completed at any stage of the job. 
* A third method is based entirely 
on the type of the building and its 
estimated construction cost. With 
each project completed, the architect 
plots project labor cost against the 
over-all building costs and against 
the building costs that relate only 
to the labor costs of any of the de- 
partments. From these graphs, the 
architect can interpolate labor cost 
estimates for new work. While this 
third method is the least accurate 
because of the lack of consideration 
for special services on each project, 
it does serve as an excellent check 
against large errors in judgment or 
even arithmetic that sometimes slip 
into the first two estimates. 

When the project has been ana- 
lyzed by as many independent meth- 
ods as practical, each department 
head uses its data together with the 
special information contained in the 
scope-of-work description and estab- 
lishes the budgeted technical labor 
costs for his department. 


Technical labor costs are those 
specifically charged to a project for 
work on that project. including de- 
sign, drafting, specification writing, 
specification typing. specification 
printing and binding, estimating and 
supervision. It will include the sal- 
aries of everyone—employee 
partner alike. 


and 


Assignment of time is best related 
to that for fee payment in Article 
8 of AIA Document B-131 
should a project stop at the end of 
any particular phase, neither the 
nor the architect will be 
damaged if labor costs are within 
the budgeted time. The percentages 
used should reflect actual experience 
updated from time to time as a re- 
view of completed work indicates 
necessary changes. 


since 


owner 


One office reports: schematics— 
12 per cent; design development 
drawings—18 per cent; working 
drawings—28 per cent; specifications 
— per cent; contract administra- 
tion—30 per cent; miscellaneous 
time—5 per cent; After the gross fee 
is divided on this percentage basis. 
each department in this particular 
office—Design, Production, Specifi- 
cations and Supervision—takes the 
budget allocated to it and converts 
it into man-hours. When the depart- 
mental total hours are put together. 
the office is able to establish dates 
for commencement and completion, 
by converting man-hours to man- 
days and assessing the number of 
persons required on the project. Af- 
ter determining the personnel re- 
quirements and establishing dates for 
individual jobs, by projecting this 
information on to a bar chart, the 
architect is able to see how the work- 
load and the workforce balances out. 


Indirect Costs—Overhead 


It is not unusual for offices to 
evaluate their overhead as a direct 
proportion—100 per cent—of job sal- 
aries. In other words, the balance of 
the fee left after substracting target 
profit, consultants’ fees and miscel- 
laneous costs is divided in half: half 
to job salaries, half to overhead: 
actually. each of these may consume 
28 to 30 per cent of the fee, while 
actual total overhead may vary from 
60 to 105 per cent of the job salaries, 
the variation related to the work 
load. In many offices overhead may 
remain at a consistent 85 per cent 
plus or minus, but there are good 
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reasons for rounding it out to 100 
per cent. Annually there are certain 
amounts of work done on a promo- 
tion or goodwill basis. When a proj- 
ect comes in. even on a tentative 
basis. it may be assigned a job num- 
ber and any costs are posted against 
the project account. If it is assumed 
that charges for this type of work are 
to be extracted from job costs and 
added to that overhead 
would increase to 100 per cent. 
Some offices assume a value for 


overhead, 


miscellaneous indirect project costs. 
ie, blueprinting. specification typing. 
printing and binding, travel, tele- 
phone, models and the like. This fig- 
ure may average from 5 to 7 per 
cent of the gross fee. 

It is important to estimate actual 
dollars of overhead to be expended 
at least once each year. These dollars 
then can be related to the technical 
labor costs, anticipated as a percent- 
age, and then used on each individual 
project. By establishing fees based 
on actual overhead, the beginning 
architect can gain a much needed 


cost advantage. When his work load 


builds up and he requires more ex- 


pensive accommodations, his fees 


will have to reflect those changes. 


Variables 


It is difficult at best to estimate the 
amount of technical labor required 
for design when the client and his 
unknown quality of decisiveness must 
be included in the consideration. The 
answer here is a client who under- 
stands that the clarity and firmness 
with which he expresses his desires 
will have a significant effect on the 
time required by the architect. When 
dealing with clients with whom the 
architect has had no operating ex- 
perience, he should consider recom- 
mending a fee arrangement whereby 
he receives all technical labor costs 
plus a related amount for other direct 
costs, overhead and profit through 
the preparation of definitive design. 
When the definitive design has been 
approved. the preparation of contract 
entirely the 
architects problem; and he should 
be able to accurately estimate his 
cost in advance. 


documents becomes 


What Your Competitors Are Doing 


PERSONNEL POLICY 


BY RONALD A. SPAHN ATA 


A RECENT poll conducted by the AIA 
Committee on Office Procedures re- 
vealed that the majority of architec- 
tural offices either do not have a 
statement of personnel policies or de- 
sire to improve upon an existing 
statement. This need has been sensed 
by the Committee for several years. 
and its concern in this area led to the 
development of its questionnaire* as 
a special task. The questionnaire has 
been devised as a tool for determin- 
ing personnel practices on a local 
basis under AIA-chapter sponsor- 
ship. The Committee encourages the 
AIA chapters to survey their mem- 
bers to establish for their constitu- 
ents the prevailing trends and meth- 
ods of operation within their area. 
The "Architect's Handbook of Pro- 
fessional Practice" under Chapter 6 


* The questionnaire for determining personnel 
policies upon which this article is based was 
introduced in the AIA Jounwar for December 
1961. 


PRACTICES 


contains the typical personnel ques- 
tionnaire recommended for such a 
chapterwide poll. A number of chap- 
ters have adopted this procedure, and 
several have included a survey of job 
titles and pay rates, etc. As the re- 
turns of such a poll are tabulated and 
distributed, the practitioner is better 
prepared to develop his policy man- 
ual. The Handbook, in recommend- 
ing that every firm establish a circu- 
lar of its regulations, states: 


Every office has certain policies, 
however nebulous, for the guidance 
of principals and staff. They should 
be put down in an office policy man- 
ual to avoid misinterpretation and 
misunderstanding. 


The recent sampling was taken 
from forty-eight representative offices 
of and 
Every AIA region was represented, 
and the range of office size varied 
from the very small to the very large. 


widespread size location. 


The returns indicated that office pro- 
cedures vary greatly with respect to 


Thus. it is recommended that that 
portion of an 
which cannot be entirely controlled 


architects services 
by the architect —such as the design 
phase and the construction phase 
after a given date due to contractor 
failure or some such—be paid for 


in a manner that will assure the 
architect of his actual book and 
overhead costs plus a reasonable 


profit. If this arrangement is not 
desirable for the entire project be- 
cause of the client's need for firm 
the architect should 


be willing and able to establish a 


commitments. 


firm lump sum fee for the prepara- 
tion of contract documents and su- 
pervision of construction for a speci- 
fied time. after approved design. 
It is suggested that on out-of-town 
projects the travel and long-distance 
calls involved be made directly re- 
imbursable by the As an 
incentive to the client, the architect 
can agree to charge no profit on 
these costs; as an advantage to the 
architect, it prevents the client from 


client. 


expecting an unreasonable number 
of trips and phone calls. " 


geographical distribution and num- 
ber of personnel. It is significant to 
note that only 45 per cent of the offi- 
ces have a policy statement that is 
satisfactorily serving their needs. 

In tabulating the results of the 
poll, a separation was made between 
the smaller office of fifteen. persons 
or less and the larger office of more 
than fifteen persons. As might be ex- 
pected, fewer of the smaller offices 
have policy manuals, while the larger 
offices more keenly feel the need for 
this document and for improving the 
content of their present form. 

Tenure—Of the 
tioned. 56 cent 


offices ques- 
they 


have no stated policy regarding tem- 


per indicated 
porary and permanent employment. 
While the smaller offices are evenly 
divided in this policy, the larger of- 
fices are more often without one. Of 
the smaller offices, 25 per cent have 
no regulations on length of trial pe- 
riod for new employees as compared 
with 50 per cent of the larger offices. 
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“Gentlemen, it's high time we streamlined our office operations. We don't have time for anything anymore except work—and 
whenever the neighborhood kids see me they ask me for my autograph.” 


Stated trial periods vary from two 
weeks to six months. One respondent 
reports the use of a two-week trial 
period, which may be succeeded by 
a two-month trial period. The length 
of notice for termination seems uni- 
versally set at two weeks. 
Hours—The 40-hour 5-day week 
has been quite universally adopted 
by the profession. Of the total re- 
turns, 10 per cent operate on a 
longer week, while 15 per cent main- 
tain a shorter week. Only 4 per cent 
exceeded the length of the five-day 
week. The shorter week was reported 
only by the larger offices. The longer 
week was given as 44 and 45 hours. 
and the shorter week as 3714 (ex- 
cept 
week). The most customary work 
day is from 8:00-5:00, with 52 per 
cent so scheduled. The 8:30-5:30 day 
has been adopted by 31 per cent. 
while the remainder set their hours 
on varying schedules between 8:00 
and 6:00. The one-hour lunch period 


for one instance of a 35-hour 


is used with a single exception. Tech- 
nical employees are generally re- 
quired to observe the same normal 
hours, although a few offices permit 
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latitude because of transportation 
problems or other unusual situations. 
Office personnel frequently are af- 
forded irregular hours. 
Wage  Provisions—The 


majority of the larger offices observe 


great 


a biweekly or semimonthly pay pe- 
riod, evenly divided between the two 
plans. The remaining ones pay on a 
weekly basis. The weekly pay period 
is customary with the majority of the 
smaller offices, with the remainder 
equally divided between the biweekly 
and semimonthly arrangements. The 
monthly period is used by only 8 
per cent of the smaller offices, while 
none of the larger offices use it. 
Wage schedules are reviewed at 
stated intervals by 75 per cent of all 
practitioners. Cost-of-living pay in- 
creases are granted by relatively few 
offices. Increases based on tenure are 
granted by 48 per cent of the offices. 
There is little difference between the 
large and small offices on the bases 
for wage increases. Fifty-six per cent 
of the firms predicate increases spe- 
cifically on a combination of tenure 
and ability, while 18 per cent are 
guided by ability. tenure and cost of 


living. The remaining group places 
greater stress on such qualities as 
initiative, productivity. 
and attitude. 
Overtime—The majority of the 
smaller offices pay overtime at the 


potentiality 


regular rate, while most of the larger 
offices pay at a premium rate. In 
most cases there is not a policy of 
break in rate at certain pay levels. 
although such is not uncommon. In 
computing overtime the weekly pe- 
riod is most popular. although the 
monthly 


employed fre- 


quently. Payment of overtime to in- 


period is 


clude time for meals is unusual, and 
only 20 per cent of the firms include 
meal allowance with overtime pay. 

Vacations—A two-week yearly 
vacation leave is granted by 70 per 
cent of the offices. Fifteen per cent 
allow one week for the first year of 
employment and two weeks there- 
after. The majority of firms schedule 
vacations at the convenience of the 
office, although almost an equal num- 
ber are divided either by mutual 
agreement or employees' choice. 

It is generally acceptable for the 


employee to split vacation time or 
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take it on a piecemeal basis. Only 30 
per cent of the reporting firms in- 
crease vacation time by long tenure. 
By a slight majority, it is indicated 
that vacation time is not accumula- 
tive. A number of offices report that 
unused vacation time is paid off on 
an annual basis. 

Holidays—Paid holidays range 
from none to eleven. In the six holi- 
day/year category we find 40 per 
cent of the offices, while 30 per cent 
observe a five holiday/year. Paid half 
holidays are almost non-existent, and 
paid religious holidays are almost as 
uncommon. 

Time off without deduction is not 
extended for the day intervening a 
holiday and week-end by 45 per cent 
of the firms, while it is by 30 per 
cent. Some grant only the day inter- 
vening Christmas and a week-end. A 
number of offices permit the time off 
with the provision that it be made up 
on a subsequent Saturday. 

Sick Leave—Offices 
stated policy concerning sick leave 
are in a slight majority over those 


having a 


who do not. and provisions vary 
widely. Sick leave is made immedi- 
ately available after start of employ- 
ment by many firms and to a lesser 
degree after periods of one. three 
and six months. 

The most frequently allowed num- 
ber of paid days of sick leave is ten. 
or two weeks, which is the policy of 
25 per cent of the firms. Twelve per 
cent allow none. and 12 per cent al- 
low five days. A number of offices 
increase sick leave with tenure. Sick 
leave is not permitted to accumulate 
by 60 per cent that provide it. 

Emergency Leave—For family 
emergencies, 56 per cent of the prac- 
titioners grant time to employees 
without deduction. Those who do not 
constitute 25 per cent, while the re- 
mainder definite policy. 
Other time off for personal reasons 
is deducted by 60 per cent, not de- 
ducted by 20 per cent, and the re- 
mainder have not stated policy: such 
time off is charged to vacation time 
or made up in off hours in 70 per 
cent of the offices. 

Severance  Pay—When dis- 
charged for lack of assignment. 52 
per cent of the architects grant sev- 


have no 


erance pay, while 40 per cent do not. 
When an employee leaves of his own 
volition, 80 per cent do not pay for 
severance. When an employee is dis- 
charged for personal reasons, 50 per 
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cent do not grant severance pay. A 
considerable number of firms regard 
the value of accumulated vacation 
time as a final settlement. The most 
usual procedure is either two-weeks' 
notice or two-weeks' salary without 
notice. 

Hospitalization—A group plan 
of hospitalization is available through 
the office of 90 per cent of the firms 
reporting. Premiums are deducted 
from wages in full in 40 per cent of 
the larger offices and in 67 per cent 
of the smaller offices. Among the 
larger firms, 30 per cent deduct from 
wages for part of the premiums and 
22 per cent pay in full, although not 
for dependents. Among the smaller 
firms, 20 per cent deduct from wages 
for part of the premiums, and 5 per 
cent pay in full for employees only. 

Insurance Programs—A group 
plan of life insurance is available 
through 62 per cent of the larger 
offices and 33 per cent of the smaller 
offices. Where available. half of the 
larger offices pay the premium, and 
the remainder pay it in part. Seventy 
per cent of the smaller pay the pre- 
mium, and the rest pay it in part. 

Several firms report that they sup- 
port, entirely or in part. a retirement 
fund, a major medical program, and 
health and accident insurance. The 
Handbook, under Chapter 7, con- 
tains information on all AIA insur- 
ance programs. which practitioners 
are encouraged to consider for their 
organizations. 

Other Fringe Benefits—The 
fringe benefit most frequently offered 
by the respondents was the bonus. 
and second in prominence, a profit- 
sharing plan. One office reports that 
it pays its employees’ registration 
fees, and another. their AIA dues. 
Parking garage expense is paid for 
its employees by one firm. and an- 
other supports its employees’ bowl- 
ing teams and other recreational 
activities. Also mentioned was office- 
granted time for employees to take 
the state registration exams. 

Arrangements for leave of absence 
for military service or jury duty are 
generally based on the merit of each 
particular case. Some offices make a 
deduction from vacation time. The 
most prevalent procedure. as applied 
to established personnel, is continued 
pay, less a deduction in the amount 
received from the other source. 

Privileges—The most common 
form of coffee break is the 15-20- 


minute period taken one time in the 
morning and one time in the after- 
noon. This now appears to be almost 
universal 
large office reports that it allows no 


practice. although one 
coffee break. Ten per cent of the 
offices have coffee available at all 
hours. Many firms limit coffee to be 
taken only at the work station. 
Other privileges granted: use of 
lunch facilities including tea and 
soup, cars provided for top person- 
nel and free parking. One office per- 
mits use of its facilities for personal 
work of employees off hours. Several 
offices grant time for employees to 
attend professional meetings, semi- 
nars and educational courses. 
Withholding Taxes and Work- 
men's Compensation—The man- 
ual should bring to the attention of 
the employee his obligations under 
the requirements of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service and the Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act. He is there- 
by alerted to the inevitable pay check 
deduction and reminded of the em- 
ployer’s contribution. 
Unemployment and Work- 
men's Compensation—It is well 
to mention in the manual the office’s 
participation in Unemployment and 
Workmen's Compensation programs 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the state law. Although employment 
regulated quite 
formly from state to state. there may 


insurance is uni- 
be situations where it must be inte- 
grated with Federal unemployment 
insurance. Workmen's Compensation 
or Industrial Insurance may be en- 
tirely state administered, or as in 
some states. it may be underwritten 
by separate agencies. The practi- 
tioner should make known to his 
staff the statutory regulations which 
govern their employment. 
Professional Policy—The AIA 
and its Committee on Office Proce- 
dures have no regulations concerning 
personnel policies other than those 
stated in AIA Document J-330. the 
Standards of Professional Practice. 
The results of the survey 


may indicate to some practitioners a 


present 


changing trend in personnel policies 
and. hopefully. stimulate chapter in- 
terest in similarly determining local 
practices. The Committee welcomes 
comments on its studies. These 
should be addressed to the Director. 
Professional Practices Programs. 
AIA, 1735 New York Avenue. NW. 
Washington, DC 20006. m 
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Who's to Be the Quarterback? 


BY JOHN STETSON FAIA 


Much of the content of this article 
was obtained from Jack Bowersox of 
the AGC staff, who was of great 
assistance in the preparation. Every 
attempt has been made to make this 
an unbiased study based on facts 
existing today, yet including some of 
the history of the problem. 


Forty years ago there existed in the 
Federal government a body known as 
the Interdepartmental Board of Con- 
tracts and Adjustments. which had 
been created to examine government 
contracts and contract practices. In 
1923 this Board was formally re- 
quested by trade associations repre- 
senting plumbing, heating and pip- 

electrical 
separate contracts 


ing and contractors to 
require 


government construction. The Board. 


on all 


in turn, asked the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America to ana- 
lyze policies followed by the govern- 
ment in awarding contracts. The 
AGC set up a special study group. 
which in due course presented to the 
Interdepartmental Board the con- 
tractors’ brief in favor of the single- 
contract method. It read in part: 
“The principal function of a gen- 
eral contractor. when operating un- 
der the single-contract plan. which 
has developed to meet the needs ex- 
perienced by both public and private 
owners, consists of furnishing cen- 
tralized 
and single responsibility for success- 
ful completion of a structure. The 
element of responsibility is manyfold 


construction management 


and under most existing contracts 
includes protection to the owner from 
loss due to causes such as the fol- 
lowing: increased cost of construc- 
tion, delay in completion, injury to 
workmen and the public. patent in- 
fringement, injury to adjacent prop- 
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erty, damage from the elements and 
acts of God, imperfect material and 
workmanship, liens and the abuse of 
lien laws. default of subordinate con- 
tracts, unknown underground con- 
ditions, demands for extortionate 
wages, fire and theft. labor, material 
and transportation shortages. 
"When contracts 


used, much of this responsibility is 


separate are 
placed directly upon the owner. Gen- 
eral contracting in construction to- 
day is a combination of management 
service. financing and the assump- 
tion of certain risks which are not 
common to manufacturing and other 
industries." 


Forty Years Ago 


The Interdepartmental Board re- 
turned its decision in June 1924, re- 
jecting the request of the joint com- 
mittee of the mechanical trades for 
separate contracts in 
construction. The Board held that 


government 


such a system would unduly restrict 
the freedom of action of contracting 
agencies and would be of doubtful 
value from the standpoint of econ- 
omy. In addition, the decision pointed 
out, separate contracts would result 
in placing responsibilities and duties 
upon supervising government officials 
which they might not always be in a 
perform | satisfactorily. 
The government would lose “any ad- 


position to 


vantage which it might otherwise se- 
cure from the utilization of a general 
contractor's organization and powers 
of properly timing and coordinating 
the various parts of the work." Sepa- 
rate contracts would tend to delay 
work give 
claims for delays of one contractor 


performances, rise to 
by another and, the Board summed 
up, difficulties which are 
largely avoided when the work is per- 


"create 


formed under one contract." 
Forty years after this decision and 


r 
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the observations made by the Inter- 
departmental Board we are still de- 
bating the same problem. The same 
difficulties still exist or, for the most 
part, have been magnified. Today, all 
the major Federal agencies use a 
single-contract method wherever pos- 
sible. as do all but seven of the fifty 
states. New York is not consistent in 
its conclusion, with some boards and 
agencies favoring one or the other of 
the systems. Continually, for these 
forty years, certain advocates of the 
separate-contract system initiate dis- 
cussion anew, particularly with pub- 
lic works projects, insisting that the 
multiple-contract procedure is supe- 
rior both as to efficiency and econ- 
omy. Let us re-examine the matter 
at this time. 

During recent years we have used 
the phrase “Team Effort” in conjunc- 
tion with building construction. Ei- 
ther system could produce this re- 
sult. but who is to be the quarter- 
back, the coordinator? It appears 
that everyone would like the glory. 
but no one the responsibility. In view 
of the complexity of modern build- 
ing, effective rapport among the team 
members—the architect, contractors 
and the owner—is even more essen- 
tial than it was four decades ago. 
This full cooperation should be evi- 
dent from the the contract 
award is made and should extend 
through all phases of the construc- 
tion, the guarantee period and pos- 
sibly for a reasonable length of time 
thereafter: 


time 


Who is to be coordinator? In the 
design phases. certainly the architect 
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should rule supreme if a unified de- 
sign best suited to the requirements 
or the owner is to be produced. If he 
is expected to assume this role dur- 
ing construction, then why a prime 


contractor? In many countries 
abroad this condition of the archi- 
tect doing everything exists. Here in 


United 


doesn't want 


architect 
but many 
times thinks he must fill this position 


the States the 


this role, 
in that it is the only method of set- 
tling the question. So long as the 
best-qualified contractor was given 
full responsibility for a construction 
project, and so long as he assumed 
this role, so likewise did we produce 
well-coordinated building construc- 
tion. 

The experience of many was well 
stated by Eugene E. Hult, 
tendent of Design, Construction and 
Physical Plant for the New York 
City Board of Education: 

"When 


contractors 


Superin- 


are four different 
each with his own 


and 


there 


interest, working with often 


without the architect and the owner 
. one can expect difficulties." He 


also noted that, “As a result. insufh- 


cient time is available on the part of 
the architect and the inspection force 
to perform the responsibilities for 


which they are employed. and the 


owners administrative force is 


bogged down." 


Element of Time 


Time is obviously of the essence to 
the general contractor. He can ex- 
pect to make a profit only if he gets 
the job done as quickly as is consist- 
ent with good performance so he can 
release his work force for another 
job. Coordinated and fixed responsi- 
bility is a prime requisite. Under the 
multiple-contract system, such a sim- 
ple matter as the question of whether 
plumbing lines or electrical lines 
shall be first to go through a hole in 
a concrete slab may easily lead to 
confusion and delay. As much as this 
may concern the contractor, it is of 
even greater concern to the owner, 
who in the natural course of things 
wants to begin using his structure at 
the earliest possible time. 

The interest of the owner, the pur- 
chaser of construction, is paramount 
—the sine qua non of the whole in- 
dustry. The owner is naturally con- 
cerned, in addition to getting the 
kind of structure he wants when he 
wants it, with the matter of cost. 
Comparisons of bid prices as be- 
tween the single-contract method and 


"Now I also suggest, Cosgrove, that we let Harry handle the mechanical details, 


Joe the structural and Bill the fenestration . . . 


paper work to the Octagon." 
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and, oh yes, just send all the office 


segregated contracts may be signifi- 
cant, but the most important factor 
is the total cost of the job. This in- 
volves such questions as how long 
the job took, how many claims were 
added and how many extras were in- 
volved. Any construction contract 
system will involve certain claims for 
extras and delays; in the multiple- 
contract system, lacking the coordi- 
nation afforded by a single prime 
contractor, these claims will natu- 
rally result in more opportunities for 
real delay, justified extras and conse- 
quent owner confusion. 

Many state agencies have found 
the separate contract is not produc- 
ing the savings originally antici- 
pated. The increased cost of prepar- 
ing and letting separate contracts, 
the additional burden of job super- 
vision and the confusion existing at 
the job completion has taken away 
much of the sweetness thought to 
To someone must go the re- 
total building 
job coordina- 


coordination of subcontract in- 


exist. 
sponsibility for the 
construction picture, 
tion, 
stallations, job safety and job sched- 


The 


removes the time wasting and costly 


uling. single-contract system 
game of avoiding responsibility. 
Too seldom do owners recognize 
the added cost to the project in the 
increased construction money mort- 
gage interest, where jobs are 
dragged out. Two months' extra con- 
struction time required on a million- 
dollar contract can cost the owner 
$10,000, plus lack of anticipated in- 
come from the completed project. 
This generally more than offsets any 
from the 


savings separate-contract 


system. Further, architects and engi- 
neers must raise their fees so that 
they are commensurate with the 
added responsibility and work bur- 
den involved in this latter system. 

procedure 


Construction contract 


has been reviewed intensively 
through the years by the AIA, and 
periodic reports have been made to 


the organization’s membership on the 


various systems and methods. The 
Recommended Guide for Bidding 


Procedure and Contract Awards for 
Building AIA Docu- 
ment A.501, jointly endorsed by the 
AIA and AGC 
plete project be included under a 
single contract.” The AIA “Archi- 
Handbook of Architectural 
Practice,” that the architect 
is entitled to additional compensa- 


Construction, 


2, advises that “a com- 


tect’s 
noting 
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tion for the additional services he is 
required to perform under the sepa- 
rate-contract method, adds some 
words of warning: “One should not 
imagine that the additional amount 
will be a source of large profit. The 
architect’s expense, his burden and 
his responsibilities are much greater 
here than might be supposed by 
those not experienced in this con- 
tract method. If the separate-contract 
system is badly administered, it will 
result in confusion, delay. annoy- 
ance, disappointment to the owner 


and loss of time if not of money.” 


Points of View 


Notably among the Federal agen- 
chiefs dissatisfied with the 
separate system are well-qualified 


cries 


men whose out-and-out dislike of the 
system resulted in these comments: 
Lt Gen W. K. Wilson Jr. Chief of 
Army Engineers: "Today's complex 
construction jobs are the sum of 
many specialized types of work 
which make up each project. and for 
this reason there must be a single 
manager who is in control of the en- 
tire job and fully responsible to the 
government for the successful com- 
of the contract." 
P. Corradi, Chief of Navy 
of Yards & Docks: "Our ex- 


perience indicates that the single- 


pletion 
Adm 


Bureau 


contract method offers the greatest 
assurance that the Navy's construc- 
tion will be performed responsibly, 
efficiently and in accordance with the 
specification.” 

Floyd E. Dominy, Commissioner of 


Reclamation: “We feel that under 
the single-contract system fewer 


claims are filed by contractors and 
fewer contract administration prob- 
lems arise. Experience over the years 
indicates that under this system con- 
struction costs have been kept to a 
minimum and reclamation projects 


generally have been completed 
promptly.” 
James E. Webb. Administrator. 


National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration: "Because of the com- 
plexity of the work which must be 
undertaken to put NASA programs 
into effect. find it desirable to 
make a single manager responsible 


we 


for entire jobs whenever possible. 
Where 


complex and exacting demands are 


construction contracting is 


placed upon specialized trades and 


crafts. centralized coordination is a 


must.” 
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John V. Vinciguerra. Director, 
Division of Contracts. Atomic Energy 
Commission: “The AEC takes full 


of 


organizations by contracting for all 


advantage private construction 
of its construction work. We consider 
an important part of these services 
the management and coordination 
of the construction work for a proj- 
ect. The concentration of responsibil- 
ity with general contracts for con- 
struction work on our project has 
proved successful and it assists us 
in carrying out our construction pro- 
grams with a small technical staff." 

Lawson B. Knott Jr. Acting Ad- 
ministrator, General Services Admin- 
istration: "Generally speaking this 
agency continues to prefer the single- 
awarded 
competitive bid basis over a system 


contracting system on a 
of several contracts covering integral 
portions of a single construction job. 
We do not share the view, however. 
that 


presently employed is not without 


the single-contract system as 


inherent problems or that it cannot 
be improved. Today’s building con- 
struction problems are becoming in- 
creasingly more complex, and we are 
presently studying our contracting 
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“Well, the new office procedures system should only be regarded as a first step." 


system, methods and procedures with 
the intent of effecting such improve- 
ments as may found to be necessary." 

Continuing search for improved 
contract systems has not ceased. The 
AGC and the Council of Mechanical 
Specialty Contractors in 1957 de- 
veloped a "Code of Ethical Con- 
duct" for the construction industry. 
The AGC-AIA Liaison 
continually reviews bid procedures, 
bid qualification 


(both between the owner and con- 


Committee 


forms. contracts 
tractor, and the contractor and sub- 
contractor). Any industry that ceases 
to seek better methods can not fail 
to slip backward. Certainly we have, 
in the construction industry, the ideal 
example of the old adage, “Nothing 
stands still. Either you progress or 
you slip backward into eventual fail- 


ure." Let us select a quarterback 
before the game is half over. Let 


each man take his correct position 
either on the line or in the backfield, 
and how about the architect assuming 
his proper role of coach? Who is to 
be the referee? Experience, costs and 
economic and esthetic results seem 
to take over this role. no matter who 
thinks differently. " 
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New A-305 Has Broader Aims 


BY DAHLEN K. RITCHEY AIA 


Tue success of construction con- 
tracts depends absolutely upon the 
competence of the contractor, and 
his qualifications must be established 
prior to negotiation or bidding. 
Where contracts are negotiated be- 
tween owner and contractor, both 
the owner and the architect have an 
opportunity to qualify the contrac- 
tor invited to negotiate by investi- 
gating his financial stability, con- 
struction competence and plant 
capacity. In competitive bidding. 
however, any such opportunity, if it 
exists at all, is greatly restricted. 
Indeed, in many jurisdictions open 
competitive bidding, with the con- 
tract being given to any "lowest re- 
sponsible bidder," is a legislative re- 
quirement for public construction 
projects. 


Survival of the Fittest 


Architects and owners have been 
willing to rely on the natural law of 
"survival of the fittest" in our com- 
petitive economy to establish con- 
tractor competence. This 
has been supported by bid and per- 
formance bond requirements as ex- 
pressed in bidding documents. In 


reliance 


recent years, however, the increase 
in construction demand coupled with 
the eagerness of some sureties to 
broaden their underwriting port- 
folios has produced many, many mar- 
ginal contractors, and architects and 
owners have sought other ways of 
determining contractors’ qualifica- 
tions. For instance, in some jurisdic- 
tions legislation requires that con- 
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tractors file periodic statements of 
ownership and key employee qualifi- 
cations with designated state agen- 
cies. Elsewhere, a number of agen- 
cies have developed prequalification 
forms for execution by the interested 
contractor. The Associated General 
Contractors has for years had sev- 
eral publications in this context. 

Now the Institute has joined with 
the AGC through its AIA-AGC Liai- 
son Committee to produce a new 
AIA Document A-305, Contractor's 
Qualification Statement, September 
1964 Edition. Its three printed pages 
are reproduced here for the reader's 
convenience. 

Note should be made that the 
statement seeks to determine, in ad- 
dition to the more usual information. 
the percentage of the work that is 
performed by the contractor's own 
forces (item 5.0), information on the 
construction projects underway as of 
the moment of statement execution 
(item 7.0), the construction experi- 
ence of the principal individuals of 
the organization (item 9.0) and the 
name of the bonding company with 
which the contractor usually does 
business (item 12.0). This latter 
point is of particular interest since 
it indicates that the architect and 
owner regard the bonding company 
as an integral partner of the con- 
tractor. The answer to this question 
will, of course, lead to further archi- 
tect-and-owner investigation of the 
bonding company named if they are 
not already familiar with that com- 
pany's performance characteristics. 

A large percentage of contempo- 
rary construction work is done by 


subcontractors. Therefore, prequali- 
fication of prime contractors only 
will not provide the complete answer 
to better construction at lower cost 
unless there is some parallel means 
of prequalifying or otherwise ap- 
proving the subcontractors whom the 
contractor will employ; A-305 may 
be used for the qualification of sub- 
contractors and for prime contrac- 
tors too. 

The architect should never fail to 
exercise carefully the prerogative es- 
tablished by AIA Document A-201, 
General Conditions, Article 36, to 
approve all subcontractors. By such 
precautions, the architect will elimi- 
nate problems for himself as well as 
for the prime contractor. The archi- 
tect’s experience in approving and 
disapproving subcontractors may 
also lead him to expand, in the sup- 
plementary general conditions, the 
provisions governing this important 
phase of the contract award. Such 
approval should, of course, be re- 
quired before award of contract. 


Time Allowed for 


Prequalification 


It is suggested that A-305 be em- 
ployed to provide an always-current 
file on the availability and qualifica- 
tions of any and all contractors the 
architect may wish to have consid- 
ered for his projects. In private work 
this means that the architect should 
anticipate a bid date by approxi- 
mately six weeks and should send 
out copies of A-305 to all desired 
contractors at least a month ahead 
of invitation date, requesting that 
the contractors return their executed 
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forms two weeks prior to the invita- 
tion date. This will enable the archi- 
tect to review the completed A-305's 
and determine which of the contrac- 
tors are in the best position to be 
invited to submit quotations. 

On public work the architect 
should likewise anticipate his bid 
date by at least six weeks, mailing 
the form to any and all contractors 
that have exhibited interest in the 
project. 

Few suggestions can be given re- 
garding the time that should be al- 
lowed subcontractors to complete a 
qualification form. The architect will 
have to adjust this schedule to his 
own scheme of subcontractor submis- 
sion and approval. 

The AIA A-305 form can perform 
another extremely valuable. though 
subtle, function for the architect. It 
will demonstrate to the owner the 
varying capabilities of the prospec- 
tive contractors. A simple sealed bid 
makes all contractors appear equal 
to an owner, but the new AIA Docu- 
ment will demonstrate to the owner 
that unless reasonable care is exer- 
cised in the selection of the contrac- 
tor the negotiation or bidding system 
cannot operate with complete success. 
The owner must realize that neither 
he nor the architect can force the 
contractor to build properly or better 
than he is able to. A-305 can be used 
to dramatically illustrate to the 
owner the availability and the quali- 
fications of a contractor before the 
award is made. Therefore, this pur- 
pose should not be overlooked by the 
architect in his negotiations with the 
owner. m 
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Ream IN ADVANCE Of CONSIDEUTION OF APPLICATION TO BID OR AS à QUALIFICATION STATEMENT IN ADVANCE OP AWAS OF CONTRACT 
Armoe anp Recomm ay THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS AMD THE Amoore GEwimAL CONTRACTORS or AMERICA 


The signatory of this questionnaire certies under oath the truth and correctness 
of all statements and of all answers to interrogatories hereinafter made. 


SUBMITTED TO: 


A Corporation 
A 


Dicen 
SUBMITTED BY: An Individual 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 


1.0 Have you filed a Qualification Statement with this owner or authority within the past 30 days? 
2.0 How many years has your organization been in business as a general contractor? 

How many years has your organization been in business under its present business name? 
3.0 lf a corporation answer this: 4.0 If a co-partnership answer this: 


3.1 Date of incorporation: 4.1 Date of organization: 
3.2 State of incorporation: 42 Is partnership general, 
3.3 President's. name: limited or association: 
34 Vice-president’s name: 4.3 Name and addresses of all partners, Age 


3,5 Secy's or Clerk's name: 
3.6 Treasurer’s name: 


5.0 We normally perform % of the work with our own forces. List trades below: 


6.0 Have you ever failed to complete any work awarded to you? If so, note where and why. 


7.0 List the major construction projects your organization has under way on this date: 


PROJECT OWNER ARCHITECT ‘CONTRACT PERCENT SCHEDULED 
AMOUNT COMPLETE. COMPLETION 


8.0 List the major projects your organization has completed in past five years: 
PROJECT. OWNER ARCHITECT DATE OF WORK DONE WITH OWN FORCES 
AMOUNT COMPLETION " OF WORK TRADES 


9.0 List the construction experience of the principal individuals of your organization: 


INDIVIDUAL'S NAME PRESENT POSITION. YEARS OF TYPICAL $ AMOUNT IN WHAT 
OR OFFICE CONSTRUCTION AND TYPE OF WORK (CAPACITY 
EXPERIENCE FOR WHICH RESPONSIBLE 
10.0 Bank References: 11.0 Trade References: 


12.0 Name of Bonding Company: 13.0 1s information about your firm available 
from the Bureau of Contract Information, 


1401 K Street, N.W., Washington. D. C.? 


14.0 Attach Statement of Financial Conditions, including Contractor's latest regular dated financial 
statement or balance sheet which must contain the following items: 
Current Assets: (cash, joint venture accounts, accounts receivable, notes receivable, 
accrued interest on notes, deposits, and materials and prepaid expenses), net fixed 
assets and other assets. 


Current Liabilities: (accounts payable, notes payable, accrued interest on notes, 
provision for income taxes, advances received from owners, accrued salaries. accrued 
payroll taxes), other liabilities, and capital (capital stock, authorized and outstanding 


shares par values, earned surplus). 
Date of statement or balance sheet: 
Name of firm preparing statement: 
15.0 Dated at this day of 19 
Name of Organization: 
^ By: 
Title: 
160 STATE OF ) 
COUNTY OF pos 
M being duly sworn deposes and says that he is 
the of contractor 


and that answers to the foregoing questions and all statements therein contained are true and correct. 


We RI 


. Sworn to before me this day of 19 
j Notary Public: 

| My conasidnon Bgliws: 

>? 
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Aids for a Time-Consuming Task 


BY ROBERT J. COWLING AIA 


THE IDENTIFICATION and appraisal of 
new materials and methods for build- 
ing construction has become a com- 
plex and time-consuming task for 
today's architect. Yet. the practice 
of architecture requires him to main- 
tain at a high level his competence 
to properly select and judiciously use 
building products. component assem- 
blies. design techniques and installa- 
tion methods appropriate to his 
clients’ needs. 

Construction methods evolved. un- 
til recent times. at a rate so slow as 
to be almost imperceptible to the 


individual. Succeeding generations 
might develop and refine, but they 
built in essentially the same way 
built. Architects 


and craftsmen were thus able to draw 


their fathers had 
on the continuing experience of their 
predecessors. and many developed 
great facility in their use of the 
somewhat limited variety of suitable 
building materials available. 

This traditional situation has been 
radically altered by an expanding 
technology. and competent use of 
materials can no longer be based 
solely on the architect's knowledge 
of wood. brick. plaster and stone. It 
today for the prac- 
titioner to assimilate a bewildering 


is necessary 


profusion of technical data. 

The AIA has long concerned itself 
with the profession's need for better 
sources of technical information. as 
the list of publications and projects 
completed or under development will 
testify. April 1964 marked publica- 
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tion of the Third Edition of the “AIA 
Building Products Register.” and in 
June the AIA stepped into the shoes 
of Charles George Ramsey and Har- 
old Reeve Sleeper by assuming the 
authorship of “Architectural Graphic 
Early 
Standard Filing System and Alpha- 
betical Index, AIA Document E-301, 


will get a long-anticipated revision 


Standards.” next year the 


aimed at increasing its usefulness 
and further broadening its already 


wide acceptance. 
Building Products Register 
The 


was conceived as a source of tech- 


Building Products Register 
nical information arranged for ready 
comparison of products engineered 
to perform similar functions. Data 
are presented in tabular form en- 
abling the reader to appraise prod- 
ucts almost at a glance. Products are 
cross-indexed according to category. 
manufacturer, type and trade name 
in the Register’s Third Edition. Also 
included is a directory of government 
agencies. professional and scientific 
societies and producers’ associations 
active in the construction industry. 
This unique reference volume is 
the first publication in which refer- 
ence material for each product type 
is brought together and summarized 
in one convenient place following 
each product category. Abstracted 
here are standards containing scien- 
tific methods of analysis. testing and 
inspection the 
building materials singly or in com- 
bination. Standards listed have been 


for evaluation of 


developed by government agencies. 
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testing. laboratories, fire underwrit- 
ers, professional and scientific. so- 
the 
associations involved in quality-con- 


cieties, and many producers' 
trol product specifications. 

Full utilization of the Register can 
save many hours of research time 
by enabling personnel to make initial 
selection of the appropriate product 
with speed and assurance. A copy 
kept with the AIA Standard File and 
with each set of Sweet’s catalogs 
proves invaluable as a cross-reference 
and a time-saver. and a copy should 
be similarly located near the tele- 
phone for ready reference. Specifica- 
tions writers use the Register to lo- 
cate alternate products and to 
determine common specification char- 
acteristics of a number of products. 
Draftsmen consult it for product 
information related to proper usage, 
available sizes and compatibility with 
other material, and project represent- 
atives find it of great assistance in 
appraising proposed substitutions of 


material. 


Architectural Graphic 
Standards 


John Wiley & Sons. Inc, in June 
1961. asked the AIA to consider as- 
suming the authorship of the Sixth 
Edition of Ramsey and Sleeper's 
"Architectural Graphic Standards." 
A ten-man advisory board was ap- 
pointed to review the current edition; 
to suggest deletions, additions, re- 
visions and substitutions in some de- 
tail: to offer its recommendations on 
the scope and format of the Sixth 


Edition; and to prepare job descrip- 
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tions for the editor and a three-man 
editorial committee. The work is now 
proceeding under formal agreement 
between AIA and Wiley with Joseph 
N. Boaz Ara as editor. Publication 
of the Sixth Edition is scheduled 
for 1966. 

The advisory board has recom- 
mended that it retain its present 
character as a definitive source 
of architectural data presented in 
graphic form. Much new material 
will, of course, be included to cover 
material developed since 1957. At 
the same time, older material will 
be retained to serve the architectural 
student and draftsman and as a 
of the sort of data often 
needed during a remodeling project. 
Both content and format will recog- 
nize the needs of experienced prac- 
titioners, preregistration trainees, 
architectural students and profes- 
sionals in related fields. 


source 


Standard Filing System 


AIA Document E-301, Standard 
Filing System and Alphabetical In- 
dex. has served the profession for 


many years as a convenient system 
for the classification, storage and re- 
trieval of product catalogs and re- 
lated information. Periodic revisions 
of E-301 have been published to keep 
it up to date. but in recent years it 
has become somewhat obsolete 
under the impact of many unique 
new products. With obsolescence has 
come a diminished usefulness, and 
the need for a more fundamental 
revision has become apparent. Those 
responsible for such revision sought 
a basis for the reorganization of the 
system that would bring it into a 
working relationship with 
other documents notably 
those concerned with specifications. 


closer 
certain 


Strong similarities may be noted 
between the headings used in the 
Standard Filing System and those 
appearing in a specifications outline, 
and one will recognize the great 
value of a uniform system applicable 
both to the orderly filing of construc- 
tion data and to the logical organiza- 
tion of construction specifications. 
The AIA, in liaison with the Con- 
struction Specifications Institute, has 


Widening Gap Between Use and Abuse 


BY L. J. NELSEN AIA 


IN THESE times of exploration of 
space, medical miracles and new 
materials—all results of accelerated 
scientific research—it is understand- 
able that the building products man- 
ufacturer and the architect desire to 
put each new discovery to as imme- 
diate use as is practicable. The man- 
ufacturer wants to get his new prod- 
uct onto the market quickly and 
ahead of his competitors, while the 
architect, knowing the new product 
to be economical, esthetically cor- 
rect and preferred by his client will, 
of course, seriously consider using 
the product. These very attitudes 
have produced outstanding advance- 
ments in the American building 
construction industry. 

However. in this eagerness to re- 
spond to new design problems with 
product availability, we 
must the danger of running 
through several yellow caution lights 


growing 
see 
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PRODUCT PERFORMANCE AND FAILURE 


and, perhaps, even some red stop- 
lights. With the rapid introduction 
of new materials and new uses for 
becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that the widen- 


existing materials. it 


ing gap between use and abuse must 
be closed. 


Who's in Charge Here? 


A manufacturer may hesitate to 
list applications or assemblies in 
which his product cannot properly 
be used. fearing that mention of a 
product's limitations will limit sales. 
Who then assumes responsibility if 
the new product fails? How is the 
architect to know where not to use 
the new product if technical re- 
search data is not available or ac- 
tually withheld from him? 

A new product introduced to the 
contemporary market involves a host 
of submanufacturers, suppliers and 
applicators, each often unwilling to 
accept more than a minimal share of 
responsibility, with none willing to 


agreed to develop such a document 
and have produced a Uniform System 
for Construction Data Filing and 
Specifications. 

A new version of AIA Document 
E-301 is being prepared in accord- 
ance with the Uniform System. Pub- 
lication is scheduled for 1965 and 
will include certain cross-reference 
material for use during the period 
of transition from old numbers to 
the new ones. 

The changeover in product litera- 
ture should be completed during 
1965, and manufacturers’ catalogs 
will thenceforth bear numbers as- 
signed in compliance with the new 
document. All material bearing these 
Uniform System numbers will also 
carry an identifying logotype im- 
printed alongside the number. This 
will attest that the material has been 
submitted for classification and that 
it conforms to certain mandatory 
standards of size and format. A cur- 
rent copy of each publication qualify- 
ing for classification will be kept on 
file at AIA Headquarters by the 
Technical Secretary. " 


accept the complete responsibility 
for product performance. Who then 
assumes responsibility for product 
failure? Where does the architect or 
contractor turn for responsible ac- 
tion on product performance when 
none of the manufacturing and sup- 
plying elements of the industry will 
accept responsibility ? 

The manufacturer's lack of proper 
research into new product perform- 
ance, or the architect's failure to in- 
sist upon complete technical infor- 
the product, or the 
contractor's ignorance or misinter- 
pretation of the results of specified 
tests all may result in unsound prod- 
uct usage. Who then assumes respon- 
sibility for product failure? 

These are provocative questions, 
and they must be answered. Ob- 
viously, the need for some ground 
rules for the presentation of a new 
building product or the new use of 
an existing building product is long 
overdue. 


mation on 
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Emerging Guidelines 


An effort to establish guidelines is 
being made by the AIA-PC Liaison 
Committee through its current study 
of a "Recommended Guide for Build- 
ing Product Development and Us- 
age." But establishing such rules can 
become very complicated. In fact. in- 
terpretations of legal responsibility, 
antitrust laws and a host of other 
and regulations 
may delay or actually prevent the 


government rules 
establishing of firm industry rules. 
But, at least construction industry 
agreement can be sought regarding 
the general responsibilities involved 
and guidelines can be defined and 
recognized. 

Implicit in the introduction of a 
new product are certain obligations 
on the part of a manufacturer. the 
architect and the contractor to the 
prospective building owner. to the 
public and to each other. Certainly a 
valid statement of general responsi- 
bilities would be: The manufactur- 
ers responsibility is to make avail- 
able all factual information on his 
product, the architect’s is to search 
out this information before consider- 
ing the use of a new untried product, 
the contractor's is to be responsible 
for proper product installation in 
accordance with the contract docu- 
ments. It is a joint responsibility. 
Other guidelines would be: 

To the Manufacturer: Do not 
present a new product until it has 


been thoroughly tested in all aspects. 
There may be unforeseen problems. 
but as more exhaustive tests are 
made the prospect of product failure 
through inadvertent misuse is surely 
lessened. 

Do not over-advertise the product 
nor present it as a cure-all. The truth 
ntay be presented in technicolor, but 
it should not be bent or stretched. 
Architects are human and are some- 
times sold by a commercial, but don’t 
fail to supply them with all pertinent 
data. 
favorable tests as well as favorable 


Inform the architect of un- 


and give him an honest guarantee. 
not one that resembles a road map. 
If the product should fail, offer the 
same goodwill and enthusiastic as- 
sistance in correcting it as was used 
in selling it. 

To the Architect: Use new prod- 
ucts, but base such use on caution 
and common sense. Insist on having 
all the data pertaining to the prod- 
uct; go beyond the salesman. Ask 
for do’s and don’ts, for laboratory 
and field tests results. Establish re- 
sponsibilities before failures. Secure 
adequate guarantees. 

Alert yourself and your client to 
the limitations of a new product. 

Try to work out your assembly of 
the new product in advance rather 
than waiting until the project has 
reached the shop drawing stage. 

Ask pertinent questions and don’t 
be satisfied with vague answers. 
Don’t use a new product simply be- 


cause it's new. Remember--you may 
be the first user of a gloriously new 
product, but you also may be the 
saddened and wiser last user. 

To the Contractor: Know your 
product before installation; know 
the manufacturer. the supplier. the 
applicator; know its assembly condi- 
tions—both as specified in the con- 
tract documents and as directed by 
the manufacturer; note any differ- 
ences and report them to the archi- 
tect and request clarification; pre- 
determine construction techniques. 
job conditions, manpower and equip- 
ment required; use the judgment of 
your experience—-there is no more 
practical experience on the project 
—and report all aspects of product 


performance to the architect. 


The Portent of Product 
Advances 


This paper is just a bare mention 
on a problem that looms larger with 
our every product advance. Each new 
material. each new factory fabrica- 
tion technique. each new design ap- 
plication and each new job assembly 
method moves us farther from the 


familiar way. the tried and true 
method. the proven material. The 
construction industry. therefore. 


must establish a framework within 
which each member of the construc- 
tion team can know his responsibil- 
ity in working with the product ad- 
vance. These guidelines can be a 
start on this framework. n 


Direct Personnel Expense and Normal Benefits 


ARTICLE 2.4 of AIA Document B-131, the Standard 
Form of Agreement Between Owner and Architect on 
the Basis of Percentage of Construction Cost, speaks of 
“direct personnel expense” and “normal benefits.” Ar- 
ticle 7.1 of the same document defines direct personnel 
expense as including “that of principals and employees 
engaged on the project including architects. engineers., 
designers, job captains, draftsmen, specifications writer. 
typists and project representatives, in consultation, re- 
search, designing, producing drawings, specifications 
and other documents pertaining to the project and 
services during construction at the project site. 

B-131 does not define “normal benefits,” believing 
that each architect must establish these for his own 
office. 

It is noted that over and above the employees’ base 
rate of pay, there are four considerations in deter- 
mining actual direct personnel expense: 

* Costs required by law such as social security, work- 
men’s compensation and disability insurance 
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* Costs resulting from customs such as sick leave. 
holidays and vacations 

* Voluntary charges that are optional with each office. 
such as pension plans. life insurance and hospitaliza- 
tion benefits 

* Personnel plans including profit-sharing plans and 
bonuses. 

Some offices have adopted a policy that defines the 
term "direct personnel expense" to include those costs 
required by law and resulting from custom, and ne- 
gotiate with their owners regarding the inclusion of 
voluntary charges and personnel costs. As a general 
rule it can be said that all contracts should stipulate 
which items are included. Further. identical procedures 
should be established in agreements with engineering 
consultants. 

B-131 also indicates that the technical time of princi- 
pals is to be included as a part of the direct personnel 
expense and provides a blank for inserting the rate of 
compensation due principals. u 
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Liability Exposure on the Rise 


A 1964 CONVENTION WORKSHOP 


Moderator Daniel Schwartzman 
FAIA; Fritz Von Grossmann AIA; 
Samuel Spencer, AIA Legal Coun- 
sel; Victor Schinnerer, Insurance 
Consultant; Robert J. Piper Ata 


UNTIL quite recently it was thought 
that the patterns of legal responsi- 
bility in the construction industry 
were well worked out and set down 
in the various documents used by 
that industry; that the documents 
and insurances employed through- 
out the industry were well under- 
stood and subject to little modifica- 
tion. Now this is all changed, largely 
because of changing attitudes in a 
changing world. 

Architects are at the very center 
of the construction process and are 
subject to the thrust of all these 
changes. Indeed, their daily prac- 
tice may be fraught with doubts and 
incomprehensibles. And our concern 
is not for the unscrupulous architect, 
but for the conscientious architect 
caught in the web of other people's 
errors and misdirections. 


Are Our Problems Unique? 


The American professional will 
find that his problems 
unique. A recent UIA Conference on 


Professional Practice, held in An- 


are not 


kara, Turkey, uncovered a founda- 
tion of common problems. For in- 
stance, the entrepreneur—the com- 
bination designer-builder-owner is a 
worldwide phenomenon threatening 
the public interest through ethical 
compromises and narrow operating 
margins. In many countries archi- 
tects believe they are solving the 
problem by joining with the entre- 
preneur only to find they thereby 
sacrifice their professional integrity. 

The American architect operates 
under a free economy and must find 
answers to his problems within that 
context. One answer is the AIA— 
a voluntary association of profes- 
sionals joined by a common consent 
to serve the public interest. Its pro- 
grams are equally applicable to firms 
of any size. The big firm is but an 
assemblage of small firms under the 
direction of consultants whom we 
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LEGAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


choose to call principals. All are 

subject to the increasing liability 

exposure of the design professions. 
Five principal reasons may be 

listed for this increase: 

* The overthrow of the principle of 

privity of contract 

* Increasing complexity of modern 

construction 

* The growth of a social philosophy 

that favors "spreading the risk” 

* The advent of the concept that 

society should compensate those per- 

sons injured or otherwise damaged 

through the operations of society 

* The increasingly improved organi- 

zation of plaintiffs. 


AIA Document Programs 


In the wake of this growth of lia- 
bility exposures the AIA has de- 
veloped a number of helpful docu- 
ment programs: 

* [t reviewed all its practice docu- 
ments, tightening their language and 
improving their definitions of ar- 
chitect, owner and contractor re- 
sponsibilities. It has formalized its 
documents review procedure by es- 
tablishing a system for the continual 
improvement of its construction 
documents 

* It has rewritten the ‘“Architect’s 
Handbook of Professional Practice," 
presenting it in a format that will 
more quickly respond to changes in 
contract or construction procedures 
* [t sponsors meetings of attorneys 
to familiarize them with trends in 
liability law and in available Insti- 
tute services 

* [t has written a Statute of Limita- 
tions and urges its adoption by state 
legislatures through AIA chapters 

* [t has produced workshops on the 
subject of insurance and professional 
liability at its conventions, regional 
seminars and chapter meetings 

* It has established AIA Service 
Centers on documents and insurance 
at its conventions 

* [t has produced a syllabus for of- 
fice practice seminars that may be 
used on any meeting level. 


AIA Insurance Programs 


AIA Insurance Programs are dis- 
cussed in detail in Chapters 7 and 


INSURANCE, LEGALITIES 
& TAXES 


19 of the Handbook. Therefore, there 
is little need to detail them here. 
This Handbook chapter will be re- 
vised biennially. Presently, the AIA 
Committee on Insurance and Sure- 
ties is developing: 

* A Certificate of Insurance as called 


for in Article 32 of the General 
Conditions 

* An AIA policy statement on the 
performance of sureties 

* Hold-harmless clauses for inclu- 
sion in Owner-Contractor Documents 
* A review of Owner-Architect 
Agreements to separate insurable 
from non-insurable services. 

* À warranty provision for inclu- 
sion in Owner-Architect Agreements 
* A "limitations on additional serv- 
ices" paragraph for inclusion in 
Owner-Architect Agreements 

* A form letter request asking that 
the contractor to name his “safety 
supervisor" as specified in Article 12 
of the General Conditions. 


AIA Professional Services 


The AIA Department of Profes- 
sional Services may be called upon 
by all Institute members for guid- 
ance and information on any of these 
document and insurance programs. 
Members are encouraged to contact 
the Institute's staff or any AIA com- 
mittee member. These services are 
best utilized at the practice level. 
but this depends upon membership 
contact with Octagon professional 
personnel. a 
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“Well xis 


er .. . sometimes 
drawings get mixed up." 


Adequate Protection Is a Must 


BY JOHN NELSON LINN AIA 


THE PERILS encountered in connec- 
tion with the construction of build- 
ings can involve all who design and 
build in claims for damages and 
possible losses beyond their financial 
ability. 

For this reason the architect is 
obliged to specify that the contractor 
maintain insurance that will protect 
him against all claims for damages 
to the public and to the property of 
others arising out of his acts, the 
acts of his subcontractors and the 
acts of anyone employed by either 
of them in the execution of the work. 
The architect must also see to it 
that the owner is properly protected 
by insurance against the same claims 
and that the contractor indemnifies 
and saves harmless the owner in the 
event of suit or claim arising out of 
any act, error or omission on the 
part of the contractor. 


Contractor's Public Liability 


Insurance to protect the contrac- 
tor, his subcontractors and anyone 
employed by either of them is known 
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PUBLIC LIABILITY INSURANCE 


as Contractors’ Public Liability In- 
surance. This insurance is taken out 
by the contractor in his own name, 
and the amount of the premium is 
included in the cost of the building. 
Contractors’ Public Liability Insur- 
ance protects only the contractor. 


Owner’s Public Liability 


Except where the owner carries his 
own General Liability Insurance, the 
architect must specify that the con- 
tractor maintain a separate policy 
in the name of the owner to protect 
the owner against liability arising 
out of the work of the contractor. 
This policy will not protect the 
owner against his own liability as a 
manufacturer working in the new 
building or as the landlord operating 
the new building. If the owner car- 
ries his own General Liability In- 
surance, he can obtain benefit of in- 
surance against damages arising out 
of the acts of the contractor by en- 
dorsing the construction operation 
on his existing General Liability In- 
surance policy. 

Thus, two of the three members 
of the building team are protected 


against the risks they face during the 
execution of the work. However, the 
architect and his consultants are 
seldom properly or sufficiently pro- 
tected against such claims. These 
may arise despite the fact that the 
architect and his consultants may 
not have caused, nor even have had 
any part in, the acts which may have 
brought about the claims. 


Architect’s Public Liability 


The architect and his consultants 
can be protected under the Owner’s 
Protective Liability Insurance pol- 
icy. This is possible whether the 
owner carries his own Protective 
Liability Insurance policy or the 
contractor is required to buy an 
Owner’s Protective Liability Insur- 
ance policy 
Such protection is accomplished by 
naming the architect and his con- 
sultants as additional insureds in 
the owner’s own Protective Liability 
Insurance policy provided the owner 
will indorse the policy and pay, or 
have the architect pay, the extra 
premium for such additional in- 
sureds. The architect and his con- 


in the owner’s name. 
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sultants can be named as additional 
insureds in the Owner’s Protective 
Liability Insurance policy bought by 
the contractor for an additional 
premium of nominal cost. 

Adding an additional insured in a 
policy does not increase the amount 
of insurance for which the insurance 
company is liable. If the owner and 
the architect and his consultants 
should be held jointly liable in an 
action arising out of the contractor’s 
work, they would have to split the 
limits of liability between them. 
However, any such insurance pro- 
vided for the architect and his 
consultants would protect them only 
against their own contingent liability 
arising out of the work of the con- 
tractor. It will not protect them 
against their professional liability 
arising out of errors of omission and 
commission on their part. 


Some Do’s and Some Don’ts 


It is not necessary for the architect 
and his consultants to be named as 
additional insureds in the Builders’ 
Risk Insurance policy maintained by 
the owner. This coverage is for fire 
and extended coverage on the build- 
ing in course of construction, and 
protects the respective interests of 


“Look, Mr Bainbridge, | can understand the liability insurance but why do | want to take a loyalty oath?" 


* 
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the contractor and the owner as they 
may appear at the time of loss. Un- 
less the architect has a vested in- 
terest in the building, he should not 
require that he and his consultants 
be named as additional insureds 
under such a policy. 

The architect should not specify 
that he and his consultants be named 
as additional insureds without the 
consent of the owner. Such consent 
should be contained in the original 
agreement between the owner and 
the architect. 

The architect is advised to engage 
the services of a competent insurance 
counselor to review his insurance re- 
quirements to make sure that he and 
his consultants will have protection 
afforded through the coverages to 
be obtained by the owner or the con- 
tractor. Further, the architect should 
advise the owner to consult or engage 
the services of a competent insurance 
counselor who should draw up a 
schedule of the owner's own insur- 
ance requirements for protecting the 
entire building team. After approval 
of the schedule in writing by the 
owner's insurance counselor and the 
owner, the architect should use it in 
writing these insurance requirements 
into the contract documents. " 
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When Earning Power Stops 


DISABILITY INCOME PROTECTION 


BY FRITZ VON GROSSMANN AIA 


TEN years ago the AIA Disability In- 
come Protection Plan was launched. 
AIA members have received many 
mailings about this plan. This form 
of insurance protection should be of 
special importance to architects, and 
AIA members will be interested to 
learn why most professional associa- 
tions have ultimately sponsored a dis- 
ability income plan as a valuable 
added service to its membership. 

It can be assumed that a majority 
of AIA corporate members depend 
to a large extent on income earned 
from their professional services. 
Such is the case with most profes- 
sional people. Their clothing, food, 
homes and cars have rightly become 
theirs through their ability to work 
and earn at their profession. 


Protecting Individual Resources 


Individuals buy insurance to pro- 
tect their capital resources against 
loss from fire and theft. Few intelli- 
gent people would dream of letting 
their home or automobile go unin- 
sured. Still many fail to stop and 
consider what has made these neces- 
sities possible—the ability to work 
and earn. 

What can possibly deprive one of 
this inalienable right to work and 
earn? Death can; but life insurance 
probably will provide adequately for 
your family. How about an accident 
or illness causing professional inca- 
pability for five weeks or five months 
or even five years? Possibly the in- 
dividual has a hospitalization plan, 
and even major medical coverage. 
This is fine—but not entirely ade- 
quate. How long can the professional 
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man remain away from his prac- 
tice and still expect it to return to 
him the income on which he depends 
for the necessities, not to speak of 
the luxuries, of life? 

For emphasis the proposition can 
be stated in another way. Suppose 
the professional could produce in his 
office a machine that would turn out 
money; money that could buy every- 
thing one would need to assure one’s 
family a comfortable life. Would it 
not be of wisdom to insure this con- 
trivance against fire, theft or destruc- 
tion? If something were to render in- 
operable this treasured source of 
income, the individual certainly 
would want assurance that replace- 
ment of its loss, at least in part, 
would be provided for through his 
insurance. 

In actuality, the individual is that 
magic income machine. Disability in- 
come protection is the form of insur- 
ance which provides for the replace- 
ment of earned income if accident 
or illness should render the individ- 
ual temporarily or permanently in- 
operable. It provides a monthly in- 
come check during such disability 
and inability to practice, thereby re- 
placing or supplementing the source 
which provides the individual prac- 
titioner his material necessities and 
comforts. 


Professional Association Plans 


Income protection policies are 
readily available to any individual 
who is in good health and can afford 
to pay the premium. Why then 
should the AIA Committee on In- 
surance and Sureties sponsor such 
a plan? How can a professional as- 
sociation, not engaged in the in- 


surance business, benefit its mem- 
bership in the purchase of this 
necessary form of protection? 

A professional association, by its 
sponsorship of such a plan, can 
bring to bear the weight of its num- 
bers in two important areas. The 
“cheaper-by-the-dozen” concept en- 
ables an insurance carrier to apply 
a "quantity discount" to its original 
premiums. Further, by reason of the 
spread risk over large numbers of 
people, actuaries can apply an expe- 
rience rating to the group policy as 
it matures. To illustrate these con- 
cepts one can compare the premiums 
charged an individual (at various 
ages) not associated with a profes- 
sional group for individual disability 
income policy to the premiums 
charged under the AIA plan at the 
same ages. The rates charged under 
the AIA plan represent a savings 
over individual premiums of any- 
where from about 40 per cent at the 
younger ages to over 60 per cent at 
the older ages. These figures con- 
template present AIA premiums. 
When the plan was launched the sav- 
ings ranged from 20 per cent at the 
younger ages to 40 per cent at the 
older ages. 

This discrepancy between savings 
originally contemplated and those 
presently enjoyed underlines the 
function of experience rating. 

After a professional association 
plan has been in force for several 
years, statistically it begins to take 
shape and mature. If the member- 
ship is actively participating in the 
plan and it is continuing to expand 
in numbers at a healthy rate, a 
greater spread risk usually results 
in a better than average claims ex- 
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perience. This climate enables the 
insurance carrier to pass his favor- 
able experience back to the partici- 
pating members in the form of 
higher benefits and/or lower pre- 
miums. This has been the AIA cor- 
porate’s experience in the AIA Dis- 
ability Income Plan. 

Within three years the underwrit- 
ers of the AIA plan saw that they 
had a healthy, expanding program. 
Thus, they made the first of a con- 
tinuing series of improvements by 
increasing the weekly indemnity 
benefits for all participants by 10 
per cent with no increase in pre- 
mium. In addition, premiums were 
reduced by 20 per cent for all par- 
ticipants under age 35, where the ex- 
perience was best. Two years later 
the second improvement was made 
when the accidental death and dis- 
memberment benefit was increased 
by $4,000 with no attendant increase 
in premium. 


Recent Plan Improvements 


The last five years have brought a 
series of additional improvements. 
A benefit was added to the policy 
providing for a 50 per cent increase 
in weekly indemnity for ten weeks if 
the insured was hospitalized. Rates 
were reduced an additional 10 per 
cent for those under age 35 and 15 
per cent for those between ages 35 
and 49. Eligibility was broadened so 
that employees of members could 
participate and so that dependents 
of insured members would be eligi- 


ble for the optional hospital-surgical 
rider. In fact, the benefits under the 
hospital-surgical portion were also 
increased by approximately 25 per 
cent with no increase in premium. 

A unique senior plan was then 
added so that corporates, reaching 
the age of 70, who were still actively 
engaged in their practice, could con- 
vert automatically without evidence 
of insurability, and continue to be 
protected to age 75. Ordinarily, in- 
dividual income disability protection 
policies are almost without exception 
designed to expire at age 60 or 65. 

The most recent improvement in 
the plan became effective May 1, 
1964. This provides an additional 10 
per cent in weekly indemnity for all 
claimants whose claims are sub- 
mitted prior to their reaching age 
50. This benefit was added with no 
increase in the premium and was 
awarded to the age group (under 
50) contributing the best experience 
to the plan. 

In summary, over the ten-year life 
of the plan all participants, regard- 
less of age, have enjoyed a 10 per 
cent increase in weekly indemnity 
benefits (65 per cent increase for 
ten weeks of hospitalized) without 
an increase in premium. Those under 
age 50 have enjoyed a 21 per cent 
increase in weekly indemnity bene- 
fits (81 per cent increase for ten 
weeks hospitalized) and at the same 
time have realized these increases 
with a 15 per cent reduction in pre- 
mium. In fact, those under age 35 


have enjoyed these increased bene- 
fits with a 28 per cent reduction in 
premiums. 


Continuing Participation 


What was a bargain in 1954, pro- 
viding high-quality disability income 
protection at a savings of 20 to 40 
per cent compared with like individ- 
ual contracts, has become a much 
more valuable program as the plan 
aged. This dramatically illustrates 
what the AIA Committee on Insur- 
ance and Sureties seeks by means of 
the mass buying power of the Insti- 
tute as a professional association. 

In closing, however, a word of cau- 
tion is in order. Nothing stands still 
and continues to flourish. The AIA 
plan has been very successful be- 
cause of increasing member partic- 
ipation. In order to continue income 
protection as a healthy plan the In- 
stitute must continue to expand 
membership participation, particu- 
larly among the younger corporates. 
Consequently, it is necessary to 
"bombard" the membership with 
mailings, once or twice a year, re- 
minding each member of the avail- 
ability and desirability of the plan 
as well as informing him of the con- 
stant improvements that the Institute 
has been able to negotiate. For those 
who have availed themselves of the 
AIA plan it represents one more 
additional plus in their Institute 
membership benefits. For those who 
have not this is the time to seriously 
consider participation. " 


Statements vs Estimates of Construction Costs 


Tue AIA Owner/ Architect Agreement forms provide, 
as items of professional service, for 1) Statements of 
Probable Project Construction Cost and 2) Semi-De- 
tailed and Detailed Cost Estimates. There is a signif- 
icant difference between these two items, and it is 
important that the owner understand this. 

In the first instance the forms provide for the archi- 
tect to submit to the owner, as a basic professional 


for which he is due additional compensation, a Semi- 
Detailed or Detailed Cost Estimate if a fixed limit of 
project construction cost is stated in the agreement, or 
if otherwise authorized by the owner. Note that if the 
Owner/ Architect Agreement contains a stated con- 
struction cost figure, this estimate is to be provided 
without further authorization by the owner. Otherwise. 
it is to be provided only if specifically authorized by 


service, a Statement of Probable Project Construction 
Cost, and to inform the owner of any changes therein 
indicated by revisions in project scope or requirements, 
or by market conditions. Although the architect pre- 
pares the statement with due care and diligence, it can 
be no more accurate than the information upon which 
it is based which, in turn, may be seriously affected by 
the bidding “climate.” 

In the second instance the forms provide for the 
architect to obtain, as an additional professional service 


the owner. The estimate may be prepared by the archi- 
tect or may be obtained from a professional estimator 
or consultant. If the architect assumes this responsi- 
bility, he may be held to the same degree of accuracy 
that a professional estimator would be. If a client 
imposes an unconditional limit of cost, the architect 
will make every effort to cause the work to conform 
thereto, but he should have it clearly understood that 
in such a case he is free to make adjustments in scope 
and materials. a 
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Increasing Concern for Defaults 


BY JOHN R. MAGNEY AIA 
and ALBERT B. THOMAS AIA 


FEW CONSTRUCTION documents seem 
to be in poorer repute, or are less 
well understood, or cause all of us 
more concern than construction 
bonds—that is performance and 
labor and material payment bonds. 
There is, no doubt, a correlation be- 
tween our ignorance and concern 
since it is normal to worry most 
about that which we know the least, 
and the insurance and bonding in- 
dustry are self-admitted masters in 
the art of the abstruse. 

However. one need only be rea- 
sonably knowledgeable of present 
conditions within the construction in- 
dustry to know of its increasing con- 
cern for contractor defaults, or near 
defaults, as well as the resultant own- 
er-architect/contractor-surety diffi- 
culties. Now there are dozens of ex- 
planations for the complexity of the 
contemporary default picture—mar- 
ginal contractors, tenuous margins, 
tightening schedules, etc. We do not 
expect to find the answers in these 
few paragraphs. But we will make a 
few suggestions that may be of value 
to all who are dissatisfied with the 
present surety situation. And to be- 
gin, let's be sure we understand the 
fundamentals of surety bonds even 
if the details escape us. 


What Is a Surety Bond? 


A surety bond is an agreement 
under which one party, called a 
surety, agrees to answer to another 
party, called an obligee, for the debt, 
default, or failure to perform of still 
another party, called the principal. 
As surety bonds are used by archi- 
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PERFORMANCE OF THE SURETY 


tects, the surety is usually a corpora- 
tion whose specialty is construction 
bonds; the obligee is usually an 
owner or a supplier or subcontrac- 
tor of labor and material to the con- 
tractor; and the principal ordinarily 
is the contractor. 

Surety bonds, sometimes called 
construction bonds, make it possible 
for the contractor to provide the 
owner with the guarantee of a re- 
sponsible surety company that he 
will satisfactorily perform the con- 
tract at his price and pay his bills. 

A bond does not impose on the 
surety any obligations which are 
separate and distinct from or addi- 
tional to those assumed by the prin- 
cipal. Under any surety bond, the 
principal is primarily responsible, 
and every obligation of the surety 
is also that of the principal. A bond 
is not a substitute for the integrity, 
financial worth, experience, equip- 
ment and personnel of the contrac- 
tor. Nor is such a bond an inde- 
pendent undertaking by the surety 
so long as the principal performs in 
accordance with the contract terms. 


Limitations of the Bond 


Bonds, in accordance with the 
terms of the contract, provide pro- 
tection against loss resulting from 
the failure of others to perform. 
While the liability of the principal 
for damage may be theoretically un- 
limited, that of the surety is limited 
to a certain sum of money called 
the “penalty” or the “penal sum,” 
which is set out in the bond. The 
nature of such an instrument is an 
extension of credit to the principal, 
not in the sense of a loan of funds, 
but rather an endorsement. The per- 


formance bond directly increases the 
financial responsibility of the con- 
tractor for the benefit of the owner 
by the amount of its penal sum. 

No bond can supply the defi- 
ciencies of an inadequately drawn 
basic contract which may not clearly 
express the intentions of the parties. 
Even with a good basic contract, it 
is well for the architect to remind 
the owner to observe its terms since 
the contractor’s surety has relied 
thereon in his consideration of the 
risk. If changes of a material nature 
are to be made during the course of 
the performance of the contract, the 
surety’s consent to such changes is 
necessary to assure his continued 
liability under the bond. 


Selection and Amount 


of the Bond 


A performance bond and a pay- 
ment bond, each in the amount of 
100 per cent of the contract price, 
has for a number of years been the 
recommendation of the ATA. 

Since some states have statutory 
provisions relating to bonds, and 
since on private projects counsel for 
the owner may and very often does 
express his own ideas regarding the 
contents of the bond, there is no 
standard form of surety bond ap- 
plicable to every project. The AIA 
Document A-311, Performance Bond, 
is a step toward such standardiza- 
tion, and its use is urged for all pri- 
vate and public contracts where a 
statutory form is not prescribed. 
Where a public body is the owner, 
the architect should through legal 
counsel obtain complete information 
regarding the legal requirements, 
amount, form, etc, of the bond. 


AIA Journal 


It is undesirable to require bonds 
to be purchased locally or through 
some specified agent or company. It 
is proper for the owner to reserve 
the right to approve the surety com- 
pany and the form of bond, but 
such approval should be based on 
the propriety of the form, the finan- 
cial soundness of the company and 
its policies, its prebonding examina- 
tion of the contractor, its monitor- 
ing of the contractor after bonding. 
in closing out the project and, in 
particular, in handling cases of de- 
fault. This brings us to the point of 
our piece. 

Traditionally, the type of surety- 
ship that has been of interest to the 
architect is that furnished by a com- 
pany possessing adequate financial 
resources, experience and a reputa- 
tion for prompt and equitable action, 
licensed and operating under public 
supervision. In recent years the 
architect’s interest has been extended 
to the surety’s policies in qualifica- 
tion, monitoring and default by dint 
of necessity—the policies of the sure- 
ties themselves have required it. 


Surety Performance 
as a Prequalifier 


Architects have always looked 
upon performance bonding as a form 
of prequalification—that the issu- 
ance of a bond to a contractor indi- 
cated that the surety was satisfied 
that the contractor could perform 
the work described by the bond since 
he had investigated the financial and 
administrative record of the contrac- 
tor. In truth, however, the execu- 
tion of the bond may mean little 
more than that the contractor was 
able to pay the premium and thus 
secure the bond from a local agent. 
Since a surety does not write a bond 
expecting to suffer a loss it is self- 
evident that a performance bond, 
barring fraud on the part of the 
principal, must indicate financial and 
administrative prequalification. 

We suggest, therefore, that the 
surety industry initiate any appro- 
priate actions it deems necessary to 
prove qualifications of the contrac- 
tor and that the contractors respond 
by opening their records to inspec- 
tion by properly qualified and desig- 
nated individuals from the various 
surety houses. Architects can aid this 
process by frankly reporting con- 
struction experiences to sureties 
when solicited, sharing their own 
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prequalification records with respon- 
sible sureties and by working with 
local contracting groups to encour- 
age the upgrading of local bond pro- 
duction through selective specifica- 
tion, etc. Of interest here is the 
recently published AIA Contractor 
Qualification Form, Document A- 
305, discussed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The point here is that the success- 
ful prequalification of contractors 
via construction bonds actually de- 
pends upon all parties—the owner 
and architect must insist upon and 
cooperate in an adequate prior in- 
vestigation and should reserve the 
right to approve only those sureties 


such as those discussed above, its 
investment in the project would be- 
such as to justify a well-organized 
and productive project monitoring 
process. Presently the familiar “sta- 
tus report" form is used in an at- 
tempt to keep the surety's home office 
advised of the status of the construc- 
tion contract. This system depends 
upon the architect filling out the 
form at his convenience—and it is 
seldom convenient. 

Moreover, some architects have 
felt that the form may be used in a 
contractual sense as evidence of 
progress, regardless of disclaimer 
statements appearing on the form 
and refuse to sign the form. If such 


“I am sure you will find our abilities to provide comprehensive 


services incomparable." 


that exercise such investigation; the 
contractor should insist upon analy- 
sis of his records only by qualified 
persons from the surety industry and 
should willingly open all appropri- 
ate records to such people; and the 
surety houses should insist on an 
adequate fee in return for a thorough 
back-up investigation and a firm 
commitment that, at the time of in- 
vestigation, the contractor was finan- 
cially and administratively qualified 
to do the work proposed. 


Surety Performance as Monitor 


If the surety industry were to 
promulgate qualification procedures 


import were attached to this form, 
part of its function, that is the esti- 
mation of degree of completion, 
would parallel that of the contrac- 
tors Application for Payment. In- 
terestingly enough, there has been a 
recent movement in some areas to 
have the surety countersign the con- 
tractors Application for Payment 
attesting to the degree of comple- 
tion. Some sureties have refused such 
countersignature requests believing 
that they would thereby voluntarily 
play a more active role in the con- 
tracting picture than was their wont. 

What is significant is that there 
is a direct relationship between the 
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contractor’s Application for Payment 
and its supporting affidavits of pay- 
ment to subcontractors; the surety’s 
request for an architect’s status re- 
port and the architect’s request for 
the surety’s attest to the contractor’s 
application. These forms all have 
a common purpose: to document the 
project status at any one point. The 
information need would exist with 
or without bonding; the existence 
of construction bonds on any job 
merely emphasizes this need by re- 
quiring monitoring throughout the 
life of the project. Certainly, the 
bonding interests are entitled to this 
monitoring information in return for 
guarantee of contract completion. 


“At last, my contract forms.” 


Thus, we can again see the obvious 
need for cooperation here, that mean- 
ingful monitoring of construction 
progress via construction bonds re- 
quires the positive attention of all 
involved. We suggest, therefore, that 
the owner and the architect should 
insist on the surety’s continuing eval- 
uation of the contractor’s financial 
picture, including satisfaction of all 
subs, and should keep the surety in- 
formed of all developments on their 
particular project; the contractor 
should supply the surety with all 
evidences of payment as required; 
and the surety should itself execute 
his status form only after an on- 
the-job interview with architect and 
contractor, or should accept the 
architect’s Certificate for Payment 
as such status report. Properly 
drawn and executed it might be 
possible to develop a single Appli- 
cation for Payment Form covering 
all affidavits, attestations and status 
information. As a start, AIA Docu- 
ments A-702 and A-703 will be of 
interest here. 
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Surety Performance in 
Default Actions 


Little need be said in this area 
of surety performance. Generally 
speaking, the surety industry has 
responded ably to default situations, 
moving in quickly to fully coop- 
erate with the owner, architect and 
contractor to ease what has to be, 
under the best of circumstances, a 
very disagreeable matter. 

There are a good many techniques 
of construction management unique 
to defaulted projects and we suspect 
that the surety industry would wel- 
come an opportunity to educate the 
and con- 


architectural profession 


tracting industry in the fundamen- 
tals of default and diagnosis and 
prognosis. We suggest the surety in- 
dustry develop a syllabus for a semi- 
nar covering this field of activity— 
we surmise that they would be as- 
tounded at architect and contractor 
response to such a program. 

Again, the self-evident need for co- 
operation between all parties: in de- 
fault situations the surety must lead; 
the architect wants to provide any 
assistance possible. 


Surety Performance in the 
Wake of Default 


Here we broach the most sensitive 
area in the entire surety-architect 
picture today. Notwithstanding the 
surety  industrys demonstratedly 
solid performance in completing de- 
faulted contracts, the architectural 
has every 
about surety performance thereafter 
—notably the seemingly increasing 
tendency of sureties to turn upon the 
architect or engineer and sue him for 
alleged faulty contract administra- 


profession reservation 


tion, claiming that his performance 
was responsible for the contractor's 
demise. This is a dastardly act and 
speaks doubly ill of any supposed in- 
vestigation undertaken by the surety 
for qualification or monitoring pur- 
poses. Surely, if the architect con- 
cerned has, in fact, not performed 
according to contract stipulations, 
the competent, responsible surety in 
guaranteeing the satisfactory per- 
formance of the contract, will have 
discovered this fact early in the proj- 
ect’s history and will have so advised 
the contractor and owner as would 
be his right so to do. 

Obviously, this nasty situation can 
best be eliminated as even a remote 
possibility by the cooperation of all 
parties throughout the life of the 
project—just as has been suggested 
repeatedly throughout this article. 
We would, therefore, suggest that the 
surety industry and the architectural 
profession demonstrate such cooper- 
ation at a national level to indicate 
to their components the value of such 
joint action. 


Surety Performance—Recap 


No one will deny that the con- 
struction-by-contract system is com- 
plex and becomes more so each day. 
Accelerated depreciation, “natural” 
increments in the cost of doing busi- 
ness, narrowing margins, rising costs 
of borrowed capital, ever press the 
pace of construction activity. Quali- 
fication of contractors increases in 
importance, scheduling becomes vi- 
tal. Can the surety remain an advisor 
to this process? We think not. We 
suggest he must become the vital ele- 
ment in the process that his function 
portends. He must become a prime 
participant in qualification and mon- 
itoring so that the bond itself is 
placed in its proper perspective— 
that of a resource in the event of un- 
predictable, unexpected, unavoidable 
default. 

The surety can enter into this pic- 
ture only if the design professions 
open their contract procedures to 
full-fledged surety participation, and 
the contracting industry opens its 
records and operations to full disclo- 
sure to surety investigation, and the 
surety industry shoulders the mantle 
of responsibility and performance 
that becomes one who would agree 
to answer for the failure of the con- 
tractor to “promptly and faithfully 
perform the said contract." " 
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A 1964 CONVENTION WORKSHOP 


Moderator George Hellmuth ata; 
Thomas Power, Attorney; Paul Wat- 
son, Attorney; Brad Bradsher, CPA; 
J. Winfield Rankin HON AIA 


THE expense account law is really 
not harsh, but it is complicated and 
misunderstood. When entertaining 
business prospects in certain envi- 
ronments—such as nightclubs—busi- 
ness must definitely be discussed. 
General “goodwill” entertainment of 
a client or prospective client at lunch 
need not follow this rule, unless it 
takes place in an environment which 
casts suspicion on the reason for go- 
ing there. In other words, if it ap- 
pears that a client or prospect has 
been entertained purely for the pur- 
poses of writing off expenses, then 
questions should be expected from 
the Internal Revenue Service. One 
should be prepared to justify deduc- 
tions with records of the expenses. 


Record Keeping 


Records of expenses and purposes 
of entertainment must be kept con- 
temporaneously with the event, ie. 
within a few days of the event while 
details are still fresh. Times, places, 
names of persons involved and 
amounts spent are to be noted. Re- 
ceipts for any expenditures over $25 
at one time must be kept. It is not 
necessary to stipulate the reasons 
why a professional man entertains a 
prospective client at a particular 
time; goodwill and business relation- 
ships to be enhanced by such con- 
tacts are sufficient except, as above 
noted, when entertaining in an un- 
likely place. Unlikely places are 
those where it would be difficult to 
carry on a business conversation. 


Travel Expenses 


Travel expenses should reasonably 
reflect the area of travel involved. 
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Bunnies Can Bungle Records 


ARCHITECTS AND THE TAS 


For example, costs in the New York 
region normally would be higher 
than in the South. It does not matter 
if one transacts personal business in 
connection with a business trip so 
long as there is a real business pur- 
pose for the travel. 

Attendance of professional people 
at conventions is approved. The IRS 
assumes that such travel is on busi- 
ness whether a person is a delegate 
or has a specific purpose for attend- 
ing. The same is true of related busi- 
ness meetings. 

Expenses of wives are not deduct- 
ible, except to the extent that the 
taxpayer can prove his wife’s contri- 
bution to his business at a conven- 
tion or meeting. 

On international travel, if personal 
aspects (travel for pleasure, visits, 
etc) exceed 25 per cent of the total 
trip-time and if the trip is more than 
seven days in duration, the amount 
of time spent on business should be 
related to the total time of the trip, 
and the deduction should be based 
on that proportion of the total ex- 
penses. 

With regard to travel expenses, it 
is important to note that one must 
stay overnight in order to justify a 
deduction for the meals and lodging 
involved. However, this can be and 
usually is overcome by entertaining 
on such trips so that the meals are 
tax deductible. Airplane tickets or 
mileage are deductible without re- 
spect to overnight stays. 


Incorporated Firms 


Recently, the IRS proposed that, 
for tax purposes, incorporated pro- 
fessional firms be treated as though 
they were not incorporated. This has 
been protested by the AIA, as well 
as by several hundred other organi- 
zations at Congressional hearings. 
No final determination has yet been 
made. In the meantime firms which 


are incorporated, or who plan to in- 
corporate, are advised to write their 
Congressional representatives and 
protest this change. 

Every architectural firm permitted 
to do so under state law should give 
serious consideration to incorporat- 
ing because of the tax advantages. 
However, a final decision should not 
be made without a thorough discus- 
sion of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages with legal and accounting 
counsel. 

Theoretically, a firm could incor- 
porate and all but escape corporate 
taxation by paying out all its income 
as salaries and bonuses. However, 
such maneuvers are examined close- 
ly by the IRS, and variances in sal- 
aries from year to year must be 
within reason. 


Dues, etc 


Civic organization dues, and those 
of organizations such as the Elks, 
Masons, Knights of Columbus, ete, 
are deductible if ordinary and neces- 
sary in the profession. 

Deduction of country club dues is 
generally disallowed. However, some 
professionals on an individual basis, 
not being allowed to advertise, have 
successfully petitioned the IRS to 
recognize this type of expense as 
necessary for business purposes. 


Averaging Income 


If a firm or individual has a year 
which is a good deal more profitable 
than others, it can use the averaging 
of income formula and pay taxes on 
the excess income at rates lower than 
would otherwise be the case. Archi- 
tects experiencing this situation 
should consult their tax advisers to 
see if they qualify for the lesser 
rates. The formula is complicated 
and not very fair as now written, 
but in some cases will offer a certain 
amount of relief. a 
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Balanced Concept Is Sound 


BY FRITZ VON GROSSMANN AIA 
and ALBERT B. THOMAS ATA 


THE INSTITUTE’S Retirement Invest- 
ment Program has been recom- 
mended by the AIA Board and to 
the membership as an effective 
means of providing for retirement 
with advantages an individual archi- 
tect could not obtain. The program 
is available to corporate members 
and may also be used as a funding 
vehicle for corporate retirement 
plans where one of the principals 
is a member of the Institute. 

It is generally recognized that an- 
nuities or mutual funds alone do not 
cope with the extremes of recession 
and inflation as they do not protect 
against wide fluctuations of the eco- 
nomic cycle. It has been found that 
the soundest retirement programs 
will include both annuity and com- 
mon stock investment known as the 
"balanced concept." 


Dual Objectives 


The annuity provides a guaran- 
teed lifetime income as a base in- 
come at retirement and so acts as 
a cushion against periods of reces- 
sion. The mutual fund provides an 
opportunity for sound investment in 
common stocks with the prospect for 
long-term capital gains and thus to 
respond to periods of inflation. For 
example, if conditions over a period 
of time were such that the stock 
market was in decline and the dollar 
value of the mutual fund purchased 
had been reduced, it is reasonable 
to assume that the purchasing power 
of the annuity held would be corre- 
spondingly greater. Similarly, when 
the stock market is in broad ad- 


Consultant Paul H. Robinson Jr assisted in writ- 
ing this article. 
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FUNDING FOR RETIREMENT 


vance, it is reasonable to assume 
that, while the purchasing power of 
the dollar declines, the dollar value 
of the mutual fund shares owned 
would increase. The over-all objec- 
tive thus achieved is to prevent wide 
fluctuations in the retirement pro- 
gram’s purchasing value while guar- 
anteeing a base retirement income 
in a program that will participate 
in the anticipated growth of the 
economy. 

For the practicing architect, a 
most advantageous method of ob- 
taining such coverage is through the 
AIA’s Retirement Investment Pro- 
gram. The annuity is made available 
at a substantial reduction in pre- 
mium, and the mutual fund is of- 
fered without any sales commission 
load. 

To meet the varying needs of 
members, the program builds in the 
flexibility and convenience necessary 
to make such a program effective. 
The size of the contribution, the pro- 
portion of investment between the 
annuity and the mutual fund. and 
the retirement age, are determined 
by the participating member. There 
are no medical requirements. A par- 
ticipant owns annuities and shares 
of the mutual fund purchased by 
him and may take all or part of 
his retirement savings at any time 
without any penalty whatsoever. 


Group Annuity 


The group annuity is underwritten 
by the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany and is available to members 
at substantially discounted group 
premiums, which frequently amounts 
to savings of hundreds of dollars 
annually. The annuity contract par- 
ticipates in dividends which are re- 
invested annually in the contract at 
compound interest. 


Six options for settlement at re- 
tirement are available under the an- 
nuity, the most familiar is the life- 
income option which guarantees a 
base or fixed income for life. Of 
equal importance is the fact that a 
settlement may be arranged under 
the group annuity to guarantee as 
a minimum, a return of the mem- 
ber's investment to his beneficiary, 
if he elects a life income and dies 
shortly after retirement. The pur- 
pose of the annuity is to assure a 
level of income that can be relied 
on at all times and that can be sup- 
plemented by other income derived 
from the mutual fund. 


Mutual Fund 


The mutual fund is the Stein Roe 
& Farnham Stock Fund. Inc, an 
open-end investment fund with as- 
sets consisting primarily of common 
stocks. It is managed by the invest- 
ment counselors Stein Roe & Farn- 
ham of Chicago and is quoted daily 
in most major newspapers. 

Most major funds are loaded with 
up to 815 per cent sales commissions 
that is deducted from investment. 
The Stein Roe & Farnham Stock 
Fund is a no-load common stock 
fund with no sales commissions. 

The Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
receives all contributions (monthly. 
although other modes may be 
chosen) for the Institute, maintains 
records and forwards the payments 
in the ratio designated by the par- 
ticipant to the insurance company 
and the mutual fund. 

Members desiring more informa- 
tion on this commended program are 
requested to direct their inquiries 
to the AIA Retirement Investment 
Program, 1735 New York Avenue, 
NW, Washington. DC 20006. " 
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Threads in an Urban Fabric 


BY ROBERT J. PIPER AIA 


THE TROUBLE with ineffectual local 
code programs is that their advocates 
have failed to adequately coordinate 
the regulations and ordinances with 
other community improvement re- 
sources. Codes and regulations relat- 
ing to buildings cannot stand alone 
and be effective; they are part of a 
total community fabric that begins 
with citizen participation and the 
comprehensive plans those citizens 
make for improving and extending 
their communities, and that moves 
those plans to action via municipal 
codes, corporate administration and 
public financing—a fabric of five 
interrelated community resources. 
where each thread is a means and 
an end, yet ineffective by itself. 


Resource Interactions 


Each resource has its unique func- 
tion in the community improvement 
process while at the same time inter- 
acting with the others. For instance, 
the unique function of codes is to 
codify and statutorily implement 
improvement under the police power 
of the state. Coincidentally, codes 
interact with citizen participation for 
general acceptance and support, 
with comprehensive planning for ob- 
jectives and general direction, with 
corporate administration for techni- 
cal competence and equitability, and 
with public financing for ways and 
means. 

The community improvement proc- 
ess includes an endless variety of 
such relationships, and we cannot 
hope to examine them all here. But 
we can make some suggestions that 
may be of value to local codes in- 
terests. 
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LOCAL CODE PROGRAMS 


Our first suggestion is that the 
ultimate effectiveness of any local 
codes program depends as much 
upon the strength and continuity of 
these interactions as upon the provi- 
sions of the code itself. We further 
suggest it to be the particular func- 
tion of the local architectural profes- 
sion to oversee and cultivate these 
interactions. Let us, then, examine 
these interactions. 


Codes and Regulations 


The police power of the state, 
which is its authority to protect the 
public health, safety and general 
welfare and which it passes on to its 
communities through various en- 
abling laws, is well understood. All 
our local codes and regulations re- 
lating to buildings—building codes, 
housing codes and land-use regula- 
tions such as zoning and subdivision 
regulations—result from this author- 
ity which is limited only by the wis- 
dom of the legislative and adminis- 
trative agencies to which it is given. 

No one seriously attacks this basic 
authority anymore, or the wisdom of 
acting under it. The real question 
now is the exploration of the ways in 
which the objectives of these codes 
can be better defined, their regula- 
tions clarified and made always equi- 
table, and their enforcement quick- 
ened and improved. This portends 
public and political action on the 
part of architects who want to up- 
grade local codes: it means action in 
community planning activities to de- 
termine planning objectives and thus 
code objectives; action in all areas 
of local building legislation; action 
in determining that the local build- 
ing administrator's office is compe- 


EXTERNAL FACTORS 


staffed and likewise ade- 


tently 
quately financed. 


We suggest therefore that the con- 
ventional architect's committee on 
building codes is too limited in out- 
look; their general viewpoint and 
technical background must be broad- 
ened to encompass all codes and 
regulations related to building— 
broadened to include competency in 
standards for housing and standards 
for land use as well as standards for 
construction. 


Citizen Participation 


Democratic action depends upon 
citizen participation. Codes activity 
is no exception; in fact, it may be 
more participated-in by citizens than 
almost any other municipal activity. 
The typically frantic and confused 
public hearing on proposed zoning 
regulations, and the continued prod- 
ding by the popular press of alleged 
building code waste and inefficiency, 
both àmply demonstrate this citizen 
interest. 

Certainly the amount and kind of 
public regulation can only increase. 
This is a price we pay for urbaniza- 
tion, and all citizens should exercise 
their rights of legislative action and 
appeal in efforts to improve the con- 
tent and administration of codes. But 
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“We were never limited by the local codes.” 


citizen participation cries out for in- 
telligent, sympathetic, professional 
leadership by recognized and re- 
spected private professionals that 
can interpret technical requirements 
for the citizenry and resolve unrea- 
sonable public pressures upon the 
municipal official. 

There are few citizen resources 
that could be better reinstituted on 
the contemporary urban scene than 
an intelligent, reasoned lay-profes- 
sional's participation in codes and 
regulations. Whether this is accom- 
plished via established boards and 
commissions or new advisory com- 
mittees or task forces would depend 
upon local conditions. 


We suggest that local architects 
have a major community responsi- 
bility to encourage prime leadership 
and initiative to lay-professional citi- 
zen participation authorship and in- 
terpretation of all local codes pro- 
grams. We urge AIA chapter code 
committees to broaden their tech- 
niques as well as their field of appli- 
cation: to come to know as much 
about—and become as constructively 
demonstrative in interpreting, rec- 
ommending and teaching—housing 
and land-use regulations as they 
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have traditionally been about au- 
thoring building construction indus- 
try relations. 


Comprehensive Planning 


Comprehensive planning develops 
and maintains a community improve- 
ment program to guide growth and 
renewal by determining goals, docu- 
menting these goals with land-use, 
circulation, public facilities plans, 
including improvement scheduling 
and capital budgeting, and finally 
implementing these plans with the 
necessary ordinances. These ordi- 
nances include many controls outside 
the immediate concern of building 
regulations—traffic controls, for in- 
stance. However, the comprehensive 
planning process demonstrates that 
all local regulations have but one 
essential purpose: to guide commu- 
nity growth and renewal and all the 
everyday dynamics related thereto to 
a conformance with community goals 
as expressed in the comprehensive 
plan. Codes and regulations related 
to buildings cannot be removed from 
this context and be meaningful; they 
must be part of the planning proc- 
ess, emerging along with the plan, 
not force-fitted afterwards. 


We suggest that local code inter- 
ests insist on participating in the 
local planning process, and that, in 
turn, they become knowledgeable of 
the human, social and economic in- 
fluences in urban ecology, that they 
develop a professional understand- 
ing of the physical and social plan- 
ning professions. 


Corporate Administration 


Administrative organization puts 
the other community resources to 
work. These resources may be good 
in themselves, but their ultimate ef- 
fectiveness depends upon an admin- 
istration that keeps a running check 
on the program's resources, that 
for balance and timing in 
thereby 


works 
applying those 
gaining the strength of over-all pro- 
gram coordination. 

It is axiomatic that the code's re- 
source is only as good as its admin- 
istration. Equitable and effective en- 
forcement requires clear-cut assign- 
ment and administrative authority 
delegated to professionally trained 
and dedicated personnel. Adequate 
staff must be a minimum objective 
of local code interests, otherwise the 
best code authorship is worthless. 


resources, 
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“On this job we even got our design concept from our comprehensive approach." 


We suggest that the local architec- 
tural profession has the responsibil- 
ity to propose that just as much em- 
phasis be placed upon an adequately 
trained staff, and upon progressive 
staff personnel policies and enlight- 
ened enforcement procedures, 


has been traditionally placed on code 


as 


adoption and revision politics. This 
may well mean sponsorship of civil 
service qualifications, of enforcement 
official training courses, of reorgani- 
zation of code enforcement offices. 
Certainly, the community looks to 
its design professions for this kind of 


leadership. 


Public Financing 


Codes and regulations have a par- 
ticular relationship to public financ- 
ing: they are one of the few munici- 
pal services the citizen requests and 
pays for directly. The relationship 
between application fee and hearing 
or between filing fee and permit is 
direct and evident. Also there has 
been considerable discussion in the 
popular press about the excessive 
cost of construction due to the re- 
of construction 
codes. Finally, the frustrating and 


quirements local 
often costly public hearing process 
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associated with local land-use regu- 
lations has become a fact of life in 
most contemporary communities. 

Not so evident are the financial 
benefits: the protection of property 
values, the increase in tax base and 
the reduction of cost of municipal 
services through the long-time appli- 
cation of well-devised and adminis- 
tered codes. 


We suggest, therefore, that design 
and code interests, both local and 
national, have a responsibility to 
demonstrate any financial benefits 
to be derived; to aid in the estab- 
lishment of service-cost relation- 
ships; and to see that a fair share 
of the public revenues continue to 
be assigned to research, development 
and administration of codes and reg- 
ulations related to buildings. 


Institute Activity 


In this age of urban explosion it 
is patently impossible that plans for 
community renewal will realize any 
accomplishment without balanced re- 
liance on codes and regulations for 
growth and rebuilding. Whether 
Federal or state aid is involved is of 
no consequence in this context, since 


here we use urban renewal in its 


broadest sense—total 


private and 
public community improvement. 
The AIA Committee on Building 
Codes and Disaster Studies is devel- 
oping a broad program for Institute 
involvement in the field of codes and 
regulations relating to buildings and 
community improvement. Its policy 
statement, discussed on pages 51-52 
of the April 1964 AIA Journat, laid 
the broad foundation for this activ- 
ity and reflects the community re- 
source-oriented concept of codes de- 
scribed in this article. Many other 
sources of code information reflect 
this concern for a community re- 
source approach to codes considera- 
tion. In particular, the interested 
reader is referred to the “Workable 
Programs" materials available from 
HHFA. AIA members and chapters 
are urged to review all of these ma- 
terials for local application. 
Whether the given 
above can be incorporated into the 
Institute program only 


suggestions 


time and 
budget limitations will reveal. How- 
ever, the suggestions are valid for 
execution by AIA committees of re- 
gional or state organizations or local 
AIA chapters. In the final analysis. 
code implementation must be always 
accomplished at the local level. m 
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“First of all you 
have a problem as to site.” 


Guide to Collaboration 


The AIA-Engineers Conference Com- 
mittee has prepared a draft of a 
guide to the collaboration of the en- 
vironmental design professionals. 
The following review is submitted to 
the membership as an interim report 
on the interprofessional activities of 
this Committee, which 
comments before the guide is put 
into its final form. 

The guide, when finalized, will be 
recommended by the Committee to 
the parent organizations for their 
unilateral approval as a document 
of information to their respective 
memberships and has not yet been 


welcomes 


so approved. 

All comments should be addressed 
to the Director, Professional Prac- 
tice Programs, AIA, 1735 New York 
Avenue NW, Washington, DC 20006. 


IN THE INTEREST of further protect- 
ing the public health, safety and 
general welfare, the environmental 
design professions, dealing exclu- 
sively with construction design serv- 
ices, have jointly prepared this guide 
to collaboration of the design profes- 
sionals. 

There is a continuing need for a 
better understanding of the services 
offered by those professionals con- 
cerned with the design of a construc- 
tion project. Uncertainty often exists 
in the minds of both the public and 
the professions as to the functions 
performed and the areas of service 
provided by these professions. To 
delineate precisely these functions 
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and areas of practice is frequently 
impractical as they may overlap to 
a degree. However, with the com- 
plexity and magnitude of present-day 
buildings and building environment, 
there is a merging of the services and 
the collaboration of all design profes- 
sions in the services required to 
meet advancing environmental stand- 
ards. Such collaboration is supported 
wholeheartedly by all environmental 
design professionals in the interest 
of their clients—the owner of the 
construction project—and the public 
as well as their own self-interest. 


Tenets of the Collaborating 
Professions 


The environmental design profes- 
sions include architects, engineers, 
landscape architects and urban plan- 
ners. Each member of these profes- 
sions upholds the dignity and ad- 
vances the progress of the others by 
exchanging information and experi- 
ence. Each familiarizes himself with 
the registration laws of the other 
professions and does not knowingly 
violate those laws. Members of the 
design perform their 
services in accordance the 
standards of conduct and code of 
ethics of their own profession and 
respect the codes and standards of 
fellow professions. 


professions 
with 


* They respect the professional rep- 
utation, prospects or business of all 
their colleagues in the design pro- 
fessions. 

* They do another 


not supplant 


ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN PROFESSIONALS 


the 
after definite steps have been taken 


member of design profession 
toward his employment whether as 
principal or as collaborator. 

* They do not engage in competitive 
bidding with another member of the 
design profession on the basis of 
professional charges 

* They do not accept commissions 
on a contingency basis as a device 
for obtaining work. 

* They do not review the work of 
another member of the design profes- 
sions except with the knowledge and 
consent of the other member, nor will 
they accept a commission on which 
another member of the design pro- 
fessions has been engaged, unless the 
connection of the other member with 
the work has been terminated. 

* They do not change. copy or re- 
produce drawings or specifications, 
prepared by another member and 
bearing his seal. without his knowl- 
edge and consent. 

* They give due public recognition 
to the major work performed by 
collaborating members of the design 


professions. 


Collaborative Service Contracts 


Professional services entail ex- 
haustive study and research, devel- 
oped talent in planning and design, 
and devotion and integrity in guard- 
ing the public's welfare and the 
owner's interest. 

The combined talents of the col- 
laborating professionals, under the 


direction of one of their number— 
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the prime professional—are required 
on almost all contemporary construc- 
tion projects. The owner’s interests 
are best served in the designing of a 
construction project when a single 
contract exists between the owner 
and the prime professional, and the 
prime professional is responsible for 
obtaining through collaboration the 
specialized services that may be 
needed. This makes available to the 
owner all the advantages of special- 
ization and at the same time cen- 
tralizes responsibility. Collaboration 
is initiated at the earliest possible 
stage of design and carried on 
throughout the life of the project. 


Selection of Prime Professional 


It is the responsibility of the owner 
to select and designate the prime 
professional for his project. The 
prime professional’s design ability, 
his professional reputation and com- 
munity regard, his demonstrated 
competence in construction, practical 
efficiency, business capacity, integrity 
and good judgment, and his ability 
to secure the cooperation of those 
involved in a project will be the 


prime considerations in his appoint- 
ment to the job. 


Coordination of Work 


The prime professional is respon- 
sible for the design project. He will 
be the project coordinator and the 
responsibility for selecting the col- 
laborators rests with him with the 
consent of the owner. 

The education, experience and 
registration of each of the constitu- 
ent collaborators qualifies him for 
design services of particular type 
and scope. Each professional is cog- 
nizant of the training and experience 
required for registration and com- 
petency in the constituent profes- 
sions, and does not render his serv- 
ices in those areas in which he has 
not established competency. 


Contractual Responsibilities 


The allocation of professional re- 
sponsibility is determined in joint 
conference between the prime profes- 
sional and the collaborating profes- 
sionals prior to the design work to 
insure proper consideration of all 
elements. 


When the collaborative design serv- 
ices are performed under a single 
contract, the areas of the respon- 
sibility and the division of the fee 
between the collaborators are de- 
termined by negotiation between the 
prime professional and the various 
collaborators, prior to the start of 
design work. 

Should separate contracts between 
the owner and the various collabora- 
tors be executed, all such contracts 
should include a clear statement of 
areas of responsibility and work. 
should state which of the parties is 
to be the project coordinator and 
should define his authority. 


Professional Firms 


Many firms will include in their 
organization more than one of the 
usual specializations of the environ- 
mental design professionals. Such 
firms may perform more than one 
function, or may perform all design 
for an entire project. Two or more 
professionals or professional firms 
may form a “joint venture" for the 
purpose of rendering an owner a 
complete design service. 


Selection and Compensation of Environmental Ilesign Professionals 


The environmental design profes- 
sionals furnish the creative talent 
necessary to bring into realization 
the owner’s construction projects. 
The environmental design profes- 
sions are learned professions requir- 
ing of their members sound technical 
training, broad experience, personal 
ability. honesty and integrity. The 
selection of collaborative profes- 
sional services by an evaluation of 
these qualities is the basis of com- 
parison. Their selection is the initial 
step in the construction process. 

The vast majority of projects re- 
quire the teamwork of several col- 
laborators. This team provides man- 
agement. planning, design, drafting 
and the technical and nonprofes- 
sional personnel and the facilities 
needed. and it is essential that the 
owner understand that the profes- 
sionals have expense considerably 
greater than direct salaries. Ade- 
quate compensation is necessary for 
them to provide the service the owner 
has a right to expect. 
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Members of the design professions 
will not solicit or submit proposals 
for professional services, including 
supporting services, on the basis of 
competive bidding. Competition by 
design professionals for employment 
on the basis of professional fees or 
charges is defined as the formal or 
informal submission, or receipt, of 
verbal or written estimates of cost 
or proposals in terms of dollars, 
required, per- 
cost. or 


mandays of work 
centage of construction 
any other measures of compensation 
whereby the prospective owner may 
compare services on a price basis 
prior to the time that one individual, 
firm or organization has been se- 


lected for negotiation. 


Selection Policies 


The design professional, or respon- 
sible members of the professional 
firm. must be registered to practice 
in his or their state of residence and 
qualified to obtain registration in the 
state in which the services are re- 


quired, and must have adequate re- 
cent experience in responsible charge 
of the professional disciplines in- 
volved. The owner is referred to the 
appropriate technical society for a 
definition of "responsible charge" if 
he is not familiar with the require- 
ments. 

Every firm being considered should 
be requested to provide complete in- 
formation on its qualifications. This 
information may include the per- 
sonal qualification of principals and 
key personnel, current work load 
and a record of projects previously 
designed. Similar information should 
be supplied for the collaborators. 


Selection Procedures 


In selecting the prime professional, 
the owner should proceed as fol- 
lows: 

1) Prepare a description of the 
proposed project, the purpose to be 
served, proposed budget, desired 
start and completion dates, the names 
of other design professionals to be 
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interviewed, and any other pertinent 
factors. 

2) Consider the qualifications of 
several professionals (not exceeding 
six) who appear capable of meeting 
the requirements of the project. 

3) Review the qualifications and 
experience of each professional. 

4) Arrange personal interviews 
with each professional to assure 
mutual understanding of the project 
contemplated and capabilities of the 
firm. 

5) Investigate each professional’s 
work by requesting a visit to a proj- 
ect or an interview with the owners 
and possibly others associated with 
the projects. 

6) Following selection, compensa- 
tion is discussed and terms of a mu- 
tually satisfactory agreement de- 
termined. The value of the services 
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performed should be the yardstick 
for evaluating qualifications of the 
design professional. 

7) If a satisfactory agreement 
cannot be concluded, the owner noti- 
fies the design professional. He is 
then in a position to repeat the proc- 
ess of review and negotiation with 
the next party of his choice. 


Compensation 


Compensation for professional 
services may be established by a va- 
riety of methods. Professional socie- 
ties have issued manuals describing 
these methods, and the owner may 
wish to refer to these manuals for 
guidance. Among these methods are 
the following: 

1) Percentage of construction cost 

2) Cost plus a fixed amount 

3) Cost plus a percentage 

4) Salary cost times a factor 

5) Per diem 

6) Retainer fee 

7) Retainer fee plus per diem 

8) Lump sum 

9) Combinations of the above 

The type and size of the project, 
the scope of the professional services 
required, the area in which the de- 
signer is located and the area in 
which the work is to be performed all 
have a bearing on the cost of profes- 
sional services. Quality is the onlv 
true measure of the services offered 
by the professional. 


Functions of the Coordinator 


Where professional services are 
performed under a single contract 
between owner and prime profes- 
sional, the prime professional acts 
In addition to his 
usual services as a professional, it is 
his duty and responsibility to: 

1) Negotiate the scope of profes- 
sional services, compensation and 
the terms of payment with each in- 
dependent collaborator. 


2) Prepare a comprehensive pro- 


as coordinator. 
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gram for the design of the project 
in collaboration with the owner. 

3) Obtain all surveys, subsurface 
soil investigations and other neces- 
sary data required for adequate de- 
sign from the owner. 

4) Arrange for all project con- 
ferences between owner and design 
collaborators and maintain liaison 
continuity with the owner and design 
collaborators on all project matters. 

5) Coordinate and transmit all 
recommendations received from and 
made to the owner. 

6) Assume final responsibility for 
all decisions required by the agree- 
ment with the owner for the services 
to be rendered. 

7) Coordinate statements of prob- 
able project construction costs pre- 
pared by the various collaborators. 

8) Establish and coordinate de- 
sign standards and time schedule 
with concurrence of the collabora- 
tors. 

9) Arrange for the printing, pub- 
lication and distribution of the con- 
struction contract documents. 

10) Advise the owner of the con- 
struction contract procedure and 
assist in the compiling of a list of 
bidders or negotiations with selected 
contractors. 

11) Analyze bids and make rec- 
ommendations as to award. 

12) Coordinate the general ad- 
ministration of the construction con- 
tracts among the collaborators. 

13) Make final field inspection 
with assistance from the various col- 
laborators and recommend as to ac- 
ceptance of the work. 

Where more than one design pro- 
fessional has a contract with the 
owner, either the owner or the pro- 
fessional who is designated by the 
owner as the coordinator performs 
all the functions of the prime profes- 
sional under a single contract. His 
compensation must be increased ac- 
cordingly. " 
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Hatehet 


BRAND NEW! Ratchet is easier to use...no jig-saw 
puzzle parts to assemble, and its locking principle is 
sure, safe and simple. It installs with a rubber mallet 
in seconds. Simply measure to fit right, and tap-it- 
tight! Specify for store fronts, even light to medium 
curtain walls. Precision-extrusions... 
ample load strength... A-1 anodized fin- 
ish looks better longer! Write to “Ratch- 
et", Department "A", Amarlite Main Of- 
fice, P. O. Box 1719, Atlanta 1, Georgia 
...for new brochure! 


Division of ANACONDA ALUMINUM CO. 
MAIN OFFICE * P. O. BOX 1719 
ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA J 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
Chicago, Illinois Paramus, New Jersey 

Cleveland, Ohio Atlanta, Georgia $ LUMINUM 
Dallas, Texas Los Angeles, California 
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PEOPLE / Stone Wins Stone Award 


Edward Durell Stone FAIA has 
received the Architect of the 
Year Award from the Building 
Stone Institute. A mahogany and 
bronze plaque carries the nota- 
tion that the New Yorker has 
been honored for his “inspiring 
contributions to the field of 
architecture” as well as for his 
“imaginative creativity in utilizing natural stone in 
distinguished buildings of enduring beauty through- 
out the world.” 

Stone is currently planning the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts in the Nation’s 
Capital. Construction was completed earlier this year 
for the Gallery of Modern Art (Huntington Hart- 
ford Museum) in Manhattan and late last year for 
the new headquarters building of the National 
Geographic Society in Washington, DC. 


KUDOS FOR KAHN: Since quoting Philadelphia archi- 
tect Louis I. Kahn Fata in this column for August, it 
has come to the AIA JoURNAL’s attention that he was 
awarded two honorary degrees earlier this year: Doc- 
torate of Architecture from the Polytechnic Institute 
of Milan, Italy, and Doctorate of the Humanities 
from the University of North Carolina, School of 
Design, Raleigh. 


AIP AWARD TO MAYOR: Warren Jay Vinton has re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Award of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Planners “in recognition of outstand- 
ing services to the planning profession over a long 
period of years.” Recently elected to his fifth term 
as mayor of Somerset, Md, he helped draft and or- 
ganize the Wagner Housing Act of 1937 and was the 
first assistant commissioner of PHA from 1949-57. 
He also helped organize and administer a program 
of the Resettlement Administration, which built 
the greenbelt towns of Greenbelt, Md, Greenhills, 
Ohio, and Greendale, Wis. He helped shape such 
basic research tools as the Census of Housing. 


DEATHS / Brazil's Mr Reidy 


An Honorary Fellow of the Institute elected this 
year, Brazilian architect Alfonso Eduardo Reidy, 55, 
died August 10 after a long illness. Among the proj- 
ects designed by Paris-born Mr Reidy, champion of 
modern architecture in his adopted land, are three in 
Rio de Janeiro: the Ministry of Education Building, 
the housing development Pedregulho and the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, now under construction. 


CALIFORNIA’S VON KLEINSMID: Dr Rufus B. von Klein- 
Smid, chancellor of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia since 1946 and the first outstanding citizen to 
be named an Honorary Associate by the Southern 
California Chapter AIA, died July 9 at the age of 
89. He served as SC's fifth president from 1921-46. 
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To help you 


use doors . 
to accent 


Locksets 
by Russwin 


To help you use doors creatively, Russwin brings you 
, “Ten Strike"* Locksets in an exciting choice of 

he ay designs, materials and finishes. These locksets are 
available in a wide variety of functions. And, they are 
engineered throughout for low-maintenance, long 
life. For beauty... for durability .. . specify Russwin 
“Ten Strike" Locksets. Your Russwin supplier has 
samples and full information. Call him 
or write RUSSWIN, Division of 


Emhart Corporation, New Britain, 
Connecticut. : RUSSWIN 


® 


© EZRA STOLLER ASSOCIATES *Trademark 


A little plastic dam down the middle of the world’s best woven pile weatherstrip is a wedge against 
window and door leaks, scrapes, sticking, gripes and call backs. The little dam is Fin-Sealt ... 
a solid wall just beneath the top of the pile. Fin-Seal is a smooth runway for moving metal and a 
solid check against wind and water. The pile is Poly-Pile+...a million miniature springs of 
polypropylene that squeeze between uneven surfaces to block out wind and water, and quietly 
cushion slides, and cause little friction, and bounce back from thousands of openings and closings 
year in and year out. Fin-Seal in Poly-Pile...rot proof, mildew proof, bug proof, moth proof 
weathersealing. Heights, widths, backings available on specification for your next job now. 


iterature on request. 
t " a f tTrademarks of The Schlegel Manufacturing Company. Pat. Pend. 
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Schlegel 


WOVEN PILE WEATHERSTRIPPING 


The Schlegel Manufacturing Company 
P.O. Box 197, Rochester, N.Y. 14601 
In Canada: Oakville, Ontario 
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Standard] 
equipment! 
Solid Brass 
hardware 


Another long-life feature for 
Weis Toilet Compartments: 
solid brass hardware. Solid brass plus 
the added protection and beauty of 
brilliant chromium plate. The latch, 
which continues to feature lift-free 
emergency access, is now recessed 
within the door. The stainless steel 


WEIS 


bolt automatically retracts if the door 
is slammed against the new wrap- 
around keeper and rubber tipped 
bumper. Handsome surface mounted 
hinges, proven through long service, 
give either 180° outswing or inswing 
action. Solid, these compartments by 
Weis with solid brass hardware. 


Write for Catalog No.36 See Weis in Sweet's 


NECROLOGY 


CHASE, WALTER GEORGE, Pasadena, Calif 
EBLING, HERBERT LOUIS, Milwaukee, Wis 
FARIS, FREDERIC, Wheeling, W Va 

KAPLAN, LOUIS S., Trenton, NJ 

KNAPPE, ADOLPH H., Scarsdale, NY 

LEWIN, EDWARD PAUL, Chicago, Ill 
MAGUIRE, LEWIS S., Houston, Tex 

MORGAN, REGINALD ATWATER, Boston, Mass 
MORTON, OLIVER PERRY, Boston, Mass * 
MURISON, GEORGE W., Chicago, Ill 
NEWHOUSE, HENRY L., 1, Chicago, Ill 
PARKER, WILLIAM STANLEY, FAIA, Boston, Mass 
PENDLETON, L. BAYLOR, St Louis, Mo 
PICKERING, ORR, Billings, Mont 

PIEPER, WILLIAM A., Chatham, NJ 

RAMSEY, CHARLES G., New York, NY 
REINHARD, L. ANDREW, FAIA, Bronxville, NY 
RITCHIE, JAMES H., Boston, Mass 

SISSON, RALPH CALVIN, Pacific Grove, Calif 
WATERVAL, ADOLF K. N., Alexandria, Va 
WHITE, ROBERT LEON, Austin, Tex 
WILDMAN, HAROLD, Long Beach, Calif 


Honorary Fellow 
REIDY, ALFONSO EDUARDO, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


TODAY'S BRICK BEARING WALL OFFERS VARIETY 
RR ae 
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CONVENTIONS / A Familiar Tune 


Little wonder if the Canadian architects convening 
in New Brunswick a while back sounded much like 
their US counterparts in Dallas two years ago. The 
script was the same—"New Dimensions of Architec- 
tural Practice"— and even the actors seemed vaguely 
familiar. “In the past,” Keynoter Sir Robert Matthew 
told the annual assembly of the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, “architects and planners have 
gone too much on hunches, and too little on science. 
When we rise to the scale of designing town centers, 
housing areas or even whole towns, the room for 
error is gigantic. An immensely greater sum must be 
invested in research if we are not to waste millions 
in towns and buildings that do not satisfy.” 

Sir Robert, who heads both the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the International Union of 
Architects, got around to the automobile, too. “One 
can no more plan buildings apart from highways than 
one can plan the rooms of a building apart from the 
corridors or the elevators.” 

RAIC President John Lovatt Davies of Vancouver 
echoed US sentiment when he emphasized the pro- 
fession’s need for adjustment *to meet the constantly 
changing requirements of present-day society.” He 
was succeeded by Dr F. Bruce Brown of Toronto. 
The son of an architect himself, he has as one of his 
partners his son Douglas R. Brown. 


The use of brick bearing wall planes offered the architect flexibility to define, 
form, and beautifully enclose dormitory spaces. 


Brandeis University Dormitories 
The Architects Collaborative; Benjamin Thompson, Partner in Charge 


STRUCTURAL CLAY 


PRODUCTS INSTITUTE 
1520 18th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
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CHURCH CONFERENCES: Architects and church leaders 
will get together in three Pennsylvania cities this fall 
to discuss church building and remodeling and to 
recognize outstanding designs among exhibited proj- 
ects. The Division of Missions, Pennsylvania Council 
of Churches, with the cooperation of local church 
and architectural groups, will sponsor these confer- 
ences: October 23-24, Beulah Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh; October 30-31, Calvary Methodist 
Church, Harrisburg; November 13-14, First Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia. 


STRONG STAND AT ASPEN: The 1964 

Design Conference, more than any 

other since its founding in Aspen, 

Colo, 14 years ago, was architect 

oriented: Eliot Noyes FAIA of New 

Canaan, Conn, was program chair- 

man and he called on a number of 

his colleagues to consider “Design 

'64: Directions and Dilemmas.” 

But even in such a climate, the res- 

olution endorsed by the majority of 

the 650 conferees on greater public criticism of city 

planning, architecture and all other aspects of design 
was indeed a forceful statement. It so resolved: 

“Firstly, a lively interchange of well-informed crit- 

ical opinion is essential to all branches of the busi- 

ness of design, and the professional bodies repre- 

senting designers are strongly urged to encourage it. 
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“Secondly, designers have a duty to contribute their 
expert knowledge freely and honestly to public dis- 
cussion of design in all its aspects. All restrictive 
rules which subject the public good to a narrow con- 
cept of loyalty to the profession by prohibiting de- 
signers from commenting on one another’s work 
should be relaxed as soon and as far as possible. 

“Thirdly, we believe that it will ultimately be in the 
interests of the great manufacturing corporations to 
encourage the most free and uninhibited public criti- 
cal discussion of their products. We call upon the 
pace-setting manufacturers to demonstrate their en- 
lightened self-interest by lifting the implicit threat of 
legal action or economic sanctions that hangs over 
even honest and well-founded criticism of their wares 
in the mass media. 

“And fourthly, since public criticism cannot flour- 
ish without a forum, we call upon the mass media to 
reverse their present indifferent approach to design 
problems which, whether large as in city planning or 
small as in domestic equipment, touch the lives and 
pockets of their readers and viewers very directly.” 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY: The AIA was among a dozen 
organizations honored as 50-year members of the 
American Society for Testing and Materials at its 
67th annual meeting in Chicago. The then Acting 
Director Ambrose M. Richardson of the Illinois 
Region did the honors for the Institute. 

Cont'd on p 94 
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DESIGN INSPIRATIONS USING OSMOSE PRESSURE TREATED WOOD 
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HIGHLAND. HIGHLAND 
ARCUITECTS BUFFALO 


THE TOWN HOUSE PATIO Want to surround the absolute privacy of this all- 


backyard patio layout with natural outdoor beauty? 
Use wood. Want economical construction ? Use wood. Want maintenance-free upkeep ? Use wood. Want 
to be sure of wood that will live up to all these conditions? Specify OSMOSE Pressure Treated Wood. 
Fortified with a deep-seated, long-lasting chemical impregnation, OSMOSE Pressure Treated Wood be- 
comes the equal in durability of all conventional and recent wood substitutes... better than many. It 
effectively resists decay and insect attack, is odorless, clean to handle, non-corrosive and acts as a primer 
if painting is desired. You can call for it in contact with the ground and concrete... in all moisture 
susceptible areas, without fear of future loss from decay. For full information, including Federal Speci- 
fications and case histories, write: 


É 
OSMOSE WOOD PRESERVING CO. OF AMERICA, INC., 985 ELLICOTT ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 14209 
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In any structure where round 


concrete columns are. planned, 
Sonotune Fibre Forms will usu- 
ally cut costs. In your next 
design, specify SONOTUBE Fibre 
Forms — fastest, most. econom- 
ical method of forming all types 
of round concrete columns. 


Used in, or adjacent to glass walls, round 
columns offer minimum obstruction to light 
and occupy minimum space, 
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formed with 


SONOCO 


SONOTUBE. 


FIBRE FORMS 


The graceful beauty of round concrete columns en- 
hances overall building design for columns contri- 
bute to the design while performing an important 
support function. 


For economical forming, specify SONOTUBE Fibre 
Forms. This low-cost, lightweight form is easy to 
place, brace, pour, strip, and finish . 
contractors time, labor, and money. 


. . thus saving 


Available in standard 18’ lengths or as required, in 
sizes 6" to 48" I. D. Can be sawed. Write for com- 
plete information and prices. See our catalog in 
Sweet's. 


SONOCO 


*Trademark 


construction products 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, HARTSVILLE, S. C. * Akron, Ind. 
* Atlanta, Ga. * Hayward, Calif. * City of Industry, Calif. * Long- 
view, Texas * Montclair, N. J. * Mystic, Conn. * Ravenna, Ohio 
* Tacoma, Wash. * Janesville, Wis. * CANADA: Brantford and 
Toronto, Ontario * Montreal, Quebec * MEXICO: Mexico City 
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Composition in USS Con-TEN Steel—bolted angles of bare USS Cor-TEN Steel set against an old riveted steel bridge. 


Let nature finish your next building 


The USS Cor-Ten Steel angles in the picture were 
salvaged from a three-year-old transmission tower that 
was a victim of plant expansion in Gary, Indiana. They 
illustrate the even texture and dense, adherent oxide 
coating that forms on Cor-TEN Steel when used bare 
for building exteriors. This natural patina inhibits fur- 
ther corrosion and preserves the structural integrity of 
the steel, and unlike most man-made materials, it be- 
comes more handsome with age. 

When USS Cor-TEN Steel comes from the mill, it looks 
like any other steel. After blast cleaning, it gradually 
weathers through a spectrum of oranges, russets, 
browns and charcoal blues until it attains a dark, rich 
color that only nature can impart. No two people seem 
to agree on how to describe the final color, but a score 
of architects are agreed that Cor-TEN Steel is an ex- 
citing new material. Some are using Cor-TEN Steel for 
entire building exteriors, while others are achieving 


CH) for architectural achievement 


pleasing effects by combining it with contrasting mate- 
rials. Even sculptors are busy fashioning their own 
compositions in Cor-TEN Steel. 

USS Cor-TEn Steel offers an added bonus. It is a high- 
strength low-alloy steel up to 40% stronger than struc- 
tural carbon steel, so it can be used in thinner sections 
to cut weight. It is also weldable. 

USS Cor-TEn Steel is available in all rolled steel prod- 
ucts—plates, structurals (including wide flange), bars, 
sheets, strip, and tubular products. 

A word of caution: Bare Cor-TEN Steel may not be 
appropriate for all applications. A thorough under- 
standing of its properties and limitations is important 
for its satisfactory use. Write for our new booklet, “USS 
Con-TEN Steel for Exposed Architectural Applica- 
tions." USS construction representatives are also at 
your service throughout the country. United States 
Steel, Room 7354, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania 15230. 
USS and COR-TEN are registered trademarks. 


United States Steel 


X 
look 
into 
Stewart 
Filmscreens 
eee the 
choice 
of 
experts 


FILMSCREENS FOR SHOWMEN— Stew- 
art Projection Screens—the choice of 
15 major exhibitors at the New York 
World's Fair! 

ULTRAMATTE — for commercial play- 
houses, theatre TV, viewing rooms m 
Seamless to 46 by 88 feet m Optical 
efficiency = Durable economy. 
LUXCHROME 50— seamless rear pro- 
jection ™ Superior image contrast in 
lighted rooms. 


FILMSCREENS FOR FILM PRODUCERS 
—used by CBS Studio Center, Colum- 
bia, Desilu, Disney, Fox, Goldwyn, 
MGM, Paramount, Revue, UPA, Uni- 
versal, Warners. 

HI-TRANS — Academy Award back- 
ground screen—highest calibre 
production "tool." 

ULTRAMATTE gain white, and LUX- 
MATTE white matte—front projection 
screens m Demanded by studios and 
film labs for viewing during produc- 
tion, dubbing, and scoring. 

T-MATTE BLUE — rear-illuminated 
screen for latest traveling-matte 
process m Practical for large and 
small sets, major productions, or TV 
commercials. 


FILMSCREENS FOR TV PRODUCTION 
TV-BLUE—background screen w 
Favorite of networks m Versatile w 
Efficient. 

LUXCHROME 60— neutral gray screen 
for closed-circuit techniques, back- 
grounds and rear projection viewing. 


FILMSCREENS also designed for A-V, 
fairs, trade shows, exhibits, simula- 
tors, plotting and display systems, and 
Special architectural requirements. 


STEWART FILMSCREEN CORP. 


1161 W. Sepulveda Blvd. 
Torrance, Calif. 90503 (213) 326-1422 


| want to look further into Stewart Film- 
screens. Please send me additional 
information on: 


NAME 
STREET - 
CY ——= STATE 
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QUOTES / Banking on Design 


If the architects’ bylines which 
seem to be appearing with increas- 
ing frequency in the business and 
institutional press are any kind of 
barometer, the profession can look 
to fairer weather in its relation- 
ships with large segments of poten- 
tial clients. The July 2 issue of 
American Banker, for example, 
turned over its "Mortgages" column 
to Lathrop Douglass FAIA. The New 
York architect who also was inter- 


An Architect’s Voice: Lathrop Doug- 
lass FAIA (right) discusses contem- 
porary architecture, urban redevelop- 
ment and real estate in this country 
and abroad during an interview at the 
French desk of the Voice of America 
with reporter Betty Moore and pro- 
gram supervisor Jacques Bablon 


viewed on a recent Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcast, told the lending in- 
stitutions in part: 

“Banks and insurance companies 
are in a position to exert a power- 
ful and positive influence on this 
country's business architecturc. And 
this influence should be exerted in 
support of good architecture, not 
merely in support of structurally 
sound buildings. 

"A bankers demand, as a re- 
quirement of a mortgage loan, that 
care be taken in the visual design 
of the building could be a signifi- 
cant step in assuring a fair return 
on the money invested as well as in 
strengthening the bank's reputation 
as a progressive force in the com- 
munity. 

"But only the mortgagee can ex- 
ert the proper influence. The devel- 
oper can brush aside his architect 
and thumb his nose at the commu- 
nity but he must have the mortgage. 
Therefore, he will bend to the de- 
mands of the lending institutions. 

“I am not trying to suggest that 
banks should attempt to dictate de- 
signs. This is as undesirable as hav- 
ing government bodies dictate de- 


sign, as often happens in other 
countries. 

"Every year at Christmas I have 
lunch with an official of one of our 
lending institutions. Each time he 
will say, *Why do you architects de- 
sign shopping centers with all that 
horrible-looking equipment sticking 
up from the roofs? 

"Every time my reply is the same. 
"We design handsome-looking en- 
closures to go around ugly mechan- 
ical equipment. But so often the de- 
veloper is running low on equity 
funds. Since the enclosures are not 
essential, he decides not to build 
them. But if the mortgagee said, 
"You will not get a penny unless 
all the equipment on the roof is 
concealed from view," the devel- 
oper would quickly authorize the 
necessary construction. 

"What I am suggesting is an in- 
dustrywide adoption of certain min- 
imum standards that would be 
aimed at eliminating the ugliest 
aspects of our developments and 
which would further aim to en- 
courage better design. I feel cer- 
tain that The American Institute 
of Architects and local chapters 
throughout the country would lend 
their fullest cooperation in the de- 
velopment of a program of this 
type," Douglas concluded. 


FILMS / CPM in Color 


The steadily increasing number 
of architects who are studying the 
critical path method of planning. 
scheduling and controlling con- 
struction projects will be inter- 
ested to learn of the availability 
of a 16mm color, sound film 
which illustrates this technique by 
a simple example: the building of 
a gas station. The distributor is 
International Film Bureau, Inc, 
332 S Michigan Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


MASONRY AT ITS BEST: Bernd 
Foerster, associate professor of ar- 
chitecture at Rennselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute, has written and direct- 
ed the film "Earth and Fire," which 
is now being distributed by the AI- 
lied Masonry Council and the 
Structural Clay Products Institute. 
The soundtrack consists of music 
especially composed for the 12- 
minute color presentation. Foers- 
ter's earlier film, “Man and Mason- 
ry." was selected for showing at the 
1961 American Film Festival. m 
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NEW NORTON’ UNI-TROL 
is designed to solve your door control problems... .beautifully 


New Norton Uni-Trol combines the functions of a 
door closer and door holder; controls 32 heavy 
traffic theater doors and looks good doing it! 


Proper, efficient control of doors often presents a difficult problem to the 
architect, hardware supplier or owner. Take these high-traffic theatre 
doors, for example. Sixteen exterior doors and sixteen vestibule doors 
had to be closed quickly and efficiently despite the tremendous draft 
created by the theatre's air conditioning system, without slamming 
when the system was not in use. At other times, the doors have to be 
held open to speed the flow of traffic in or out of the theatre. 
Several previous attempts at solving this problem had failed. Now 
Norton Uni-Trol Series 6120 Unitized Door Controls are meeting the 
emands of this difficult installation—and they look good doing it. The 
smooth, clean lines of the new Uni-Trol blend pleasingly with the re- 
odeled interior of the theatre. While providing all the advantages of Turn page for 
surface-mounted door control, the Norton Unitized door control is additional information 
ompatible with the most modern architectural decor. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSERS AND UNITIZED DOOR CONTROLS 
are designed to solve your specific door control problems . . . beautifully 


Provide for both door clos- 
ing and positive hold-open of door with- 
out cluttering appearance of door and 
frame. 


New Norton Unitized 
Door Controls 


Complete door control has been coordi- 
nated in the new Uni-Trol. This com- 
pact unit performs all five door-control 
functions; cushions the opening of the 
door, stops the door, holds the door 
open, closes the door, regulates the 
closing and latch speeds. 

You have simplified specifications 
and installations. You specify only one 
product, and you install only one prod- 
uct, The need for coordinating several 
products is completely eliminated. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER DIVISION 
372 Meyer Road « Bensenville, Illinois 60106 


Please: 


send complete details: 


have Norton representative call for an appointment to demonstrate: 


New Norton Series 1900 
Overhead Concealed 


New Norton Unitized 
Door Controls 


Norton Series 1600 
Tri-Style Closers 


Provide clean-lined, mod- 
ern door closers that can be used 
throughout the building at a reasonable 
cost. 


Norton Series 1600 Tri- 
Style Closers 


Norton Series 1600 Tri-Style Closers 
have clean lines compatible with the 
most modern architectural decor and 
are versatile enough to meet the instal- 
lation requirements of every door in 
your building. You can standardize with 
confidence on a dependable Norton 
rack-and-pinion closer that will look 
good anywhere it is installed. 

And Norton Series 1600 are engi- 
neered and produced to help you com- 
bat the soaring cost of construction. 
Quality has not been sacrificed for 
economy, but Norton Tri-Style Door 
Closers pass on to the owner the bene- 
fits of cost-conscious engineering and 
efficient mass-production. 


Closers 
KEN c — — — TITLE 
FIRM 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. STATE. 
BPC ODEs PHONE 


cealed door controls with dependable 
rack-and-pinion construction: 


Mail this coupon 
for full information or 
demonstration of these new products 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER DIVISION 
YALE & TOWNE, 
372 MEYER ROAD 
BENSENVILLE, 


INC, 


ILLINOIS 60106 


Provide completely con- 


New Norton Series 1900 
Overhead Concealed Door Closers 


New Norton Series 1900-1920-1940 over- 
head concealed door closers combine 
the safety and dependable operation of 
a rack-and-pinion door closer with com- 
pact design that affords installation of 
the closer in a head jamb or transom 
bar as small as 127" x 4". 

This new series of closers is available 
with a complete selection of arm styles 
to meet every installation requirement. 
Series 1900 is available with concealed 
arm, Series 1920 with exposed arm, and 
Series 1940 center-pivoted for single- or 
double-acting doors. All Series 1900 
overhead concealed closers, except 
those having the fusible link feature, 
are non-handed. 

Norton Series 1900 overhead con- 
cealed closers offer the ultimate in door 
closer concealment and efficient, de- 
pendable door control. 


No.1084 


There’s Only One Anchor We Don’t Make! 


The only reason we don’t make ships’ anchors is be- 
cause they won't help you with your frame anchoring 
problems. 

What we do have to offer you is the industry’s most 
complete line of anchors for steel door frames. 


The complexities of modern wall construction presenta 
wide variety of installation problems... or opportunities. 
Problems if the metal door and frame manufacturer 
you select isn’t able to provide the proper anchoring 
system. Opportunities if you select AMWELD. 

With an intimate knowledge of today and tomorrow’s 
anchoring requirements, AMWELD has designed and 
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mass-produced frame anchors for virtually every type 
of wall construction. Masonry . . . solid partition . 

wood-stud . . . truss-type steel stud . . . channel-type 
steel stud . . . ceiling anchoring... floor anchoring...you 
name it... AMWELD has the right anchor to do the job. 


We have a new specification folder covering the AMWELD 
Frame Anchoring System in detail. We'll send it to you 
FREE of charge. It illustrates, through isometric draw- 
ings, the installation application of each of our frame 
anchors. It will be a useful piece of working literature for 
you. Drop us a letter, note or card today... and we'll 
send you a copy by return mail. 


METAL DOORS AND FRAMES 
255 PLANT STREET, NILES, OHIO 44446 
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“UM -TRACK 5 
‘CLIMBER’: 


POWERED WINDOW 
WASHING SYSTEMS 


* Illustrated 
ROOF DECK 
PARAPET WALL 
GUARD RAIL 
TRACK SYSTEMS 
and 
FOUR WHEEL ROLL 
AROUND CARRIAGE 
FOR CONCRETE SLAB 


Write for 12-page, illustrated brochure. 
AIA-35-J7 


Specifications included 


ALBINA ENGINE & 


MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


2100 N. Albina Ave., Portland, Ore. 97227 
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COMING 
IN NOVEMBER 


Sixth Annual Book Supplement 


A dozen pages of reviews and 
notices of current books of interest 
and value to the profession. Three 
outside reviewers join the AIA 
JOURNAL’s regular contributors 


History, Theory and Criticism: 
'64 AIA-ACSA Teacher Seminar 
EDITED BY MARCUS WHIFFEN 


Through abstracts and extracts, 
the author hopes to "communicate 
some of the points made and con- 
vey a little of the flavor of the dis- 
cussions," which this year, for the 
first time, included two speakers 
from Europe—Zevi and Banham 


Guide to Better 
*Crash" Construction 


This second article in a series au- 
thored by the AIA Committee on 
Industrial Architecture and financed 
by supplementary dues has a two- 
fold purpose: to explain to top- 
ranking corporate management the 
role and advantages of architectural 
services (25,000 reprints will be 
mailed to industry executives) and 
to suggest to the profession some of 
the approaches to certain nontradi- 
tional but increasingly demanded 
services. Although it is directed to- 
ward the client, it includes illustra- 
tive case histories of crash construc- 
tion programs for the profession 


New Directions in 
Mental Health Facilities 
BY CLYDE H. DORSETT AIA 


What is the comprehensive com- 
munity mental health center, and 
what is the architect's role in its 
development? The author, an archi- 
tectural consultant to the National 
Institute of Mental Health, offers 
the beginning of the answers to 
these questions 


Bibliography: Design for Persons 
with Limited Mobility 
COMPILED BY LOUIS E. GELWICKS AIA 


An initial attempt to bring to- 
gether a background of information 
on the many-faceted aspects of this 
particular problem 
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AUELEEEEEEELELEEELEEUEELEEEEUEEEEELEELE EEUU ELE LL T: 


RADIATION 
SHIELDING 
CONCRETE 


* 


MAGNETITE 
& ILMENITE 
AGGREGATES 


SIZED AND GRADED 
HIGH QUALITY NATU- 
RAL MINERAL AGGRE- 
GATES with guaranteed 
specific gravities of 4.50 
or better for lowest cost 
high-density concretes 
up 240 
pounds per cubic foot. 


to around 


DATA SHEETS 
ON REQUEST 


NUCLEAR SHIELDING 


Supplies & Service, Inc. 


175 Main Street 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
10601 
914-RO 1-1214 
In California: 


INDUSTRIAL MINERALS 
& Chemical Co. 
836 Gilman St., Berkeley, Cal. 
415-524-2100 
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WHERE IS THE 


CaN COOLING VOUT 


IN THE PICTURE BELOW ? 


In the immediate foreground forming a complementary 
extension of the surrounding architectural theme. Faced with 
the same brick and trimmed in the same manner as neighbor- 
ing buildings, the true function of this Ceramic Cooling Tower 
goes virtually unrealized by the casual observer. 


Such complete architectural freedom is but one exclusive 
advantage of the Ceramic Cooling Tower. It permits adjacent 
parking because there is no free water carryover. Even routine 
maintenance is reduced to an absolute minimum, because 
Ceramic Cooling Towers are completely fireproof, waterproof 
and stainproof. 


BE ^ " 
Ceramic Cooling Tower built in August, 1961, at Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Texas. Two Cells: 3,520 GPM; Specifications F: 100 
85-74. Architects: Davis, Foster, Thorpe and Associates, Inc., Architects 
and Engineers, El Paso, Texas; Consulting Engineers: Zumwalt & Vinther 
Engineers, Dallas, Texas 


SE 
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é € OWER CO 
2821 West Seventh & Box 425@Fort Worth. Texas 


a division of ACME BRICK COMPANY Sul 


Member 


CCT-64-2 
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Perma-Grid vitrified clay tile fill is chemically inert and 
cannot deteriorate. Outside walls can be any permanent ma- 
terial. A Ceramic Cooling Tower can also be a beautiful inde- 
pendent structure, serving as part of an entire complex. 


While a number of Ceramic Cooling Towers have been 
custom designed, a range of sizes and models is available for 
both absorption and motor-driven air-conditioning systems. 


Company engineers supervise the design and installation 
of every Ceramic Cooling Tower specified. Each detail is given 
painstaking attention. The result is superb and enduring 
quality. 


Ceramic Cooling Towers are certified by the Cooling Tower Institute 
your assurance of performance at not less than 95% of rated capacity. 
You can depend on maximum value and full capacity only with a CTI 
certified-performance tower "n 


ND COUPON FOR COMPLETE TECHNICAL INFORMATION AND LIST OF INSTALLATIONS 


NOW AVAILABLE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Leur ETE] [DUELO Maa oe ee 
Ceramic Cooling Tower Co. 
(7) f 


P. O. Box 425 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Please send material on Ceramic Cooling Towers to: 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


City/Zone/State 
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Princeton University’s 
L&B greenhouse 
Architects: 

O'Connor 

and Kilham 


HOW TO 
SUCCEED 
IN GLASS (Rages 


since 1856—but our present 

HOUSES capabilities for service to archi- 
tects and their clients are docu- 
mented in Sweet's File, Volume 
2L/Lo. 


We extend to architects a sin- 
cere invitation to draw upon 
our experience anytime any 
client needs a glass house for 
any purpose. Without obliga- 
tion, you can simplify your 
planning and estimating on 
greenhouses, special skylight- 
ing, swimming pool enclosures 


... Virtually any glass structure. Patricia Murphy’s 
“Jewel box” 
gift shop 


Our skills in design, engineer- 
ing, fabrication and installation Architects: 
are as close as your phone... Ives, Turano 


to meet the most exacting de- and Gardner 


mands of commercial, indus- 
trial, municipal and residential 
clients. 


L&B Custom Write, wire or phone for infor- 
swimming pool mation, catalogs, architect 


enclosure i 
1 i : 
Architect: service sheets 


W. Kelsey 


p GREENHOUSE SPECIALISTS SINCE 1856 


GEER | LORD & BURNHAM 


Life Sciences division BURNHAM CORPORATION + IRVINGTON, N. Y 


Laboratory, 
Wheaton, Md. 
Architects: 
Justement, Elam, 
Callmer and Kidd 


Municipal 
sewage treatment 
sludge bed 


Cliffside use of 
Orlyt greenhouse 
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What is the one design material that can be 
a wall, a door, a partition, a fence, a roof, a 
window, a mirror or a piece of furniture... 
of almost any shape, color, texture, size or 
design? Transparent, translucent, reflective 
or opaque? Impervious to sun, wind, rain 
and corrosion? Never becomes obsolete... 
and needs no maintenance but washing? 


O Steel []Wood [] Concrete []Glass [] Masonry 


Are you taking full advantage of all the design properties of glass? We suggest you look 
through Sweet's Architectural File. Then direct your questions to your local PPG Archi- 

tectural Representative. Contact the PPG office nearest you. Pittsburgh Plate Glass G 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. PPG makes the glass that makes the difference 
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Fluid-Applied Roofing ThatConforms To 
Even Free-Form Or Sloped Roof Design 


CARAM-MIRACLE 


LIQUID APPLIED SYSTEM 


Formulated From Neoprene-Hypalon? (DuPont TM) 


"Ideal for sloping areas, and colorability 
enhances appearance of visual roofs." 


says Joseph C. Clark 


President, New York Roofing Co. 


The answer to modern roofing requirements, Caram- 
Miracle offers complete freedom of choice in color and 
shape. 


Working joints, steep pitches, and the need for low 
dead load makes Caram-Miracle System especially ap- 
propriate for geometrically shaped roofs. 


Now being used extensively on monolithic reinforced 
concrete, lightweight aggregate concrete and exterior 
plywood, the Caram-Miracle Roofing System gives archi- 
tects complete freedom in choice of colors. Excellent 
for roofs of normal shape, unmatched for use on roofs 
of unusual shape! 


Neoprene-Hypalon, tested over a 6-year period, has 
proven to have a very high degree of resistance to 
weather, and to provide outstanding resistance to 
erosion. 

Actual installed cost for the Caram-Miracle system 
is actually less than that for conventional roofing sys- 
tems based on equivalent service. 


Certainly the Caram-Miracle Fluid Applied System 
deserves your consideration. 


Check These Products— Sold Through Approved Applicators 
v KOLORPRENE- for roofs 


v KOLORGRIT = for traffic decks 
v PROMENADE for balconies 


and foot traffic 


250 PETTIT AVENUE * BELLMORE, N. Y. 
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MIRACLE ADHESIVES CORPORATION 


CALENDAR 


Oct 19: Inter-Society Color Council, Washington, DC 

Oct 22-23: Press and Building of Cities Conference, 
Gainesville, Fla 

Oct 26-27: Urban Redevelopment Division of ACTION, 
Washington, DC 

Oct 29-Nov 1: National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Annual Meeting, San Antonio, Tex 

Nov 11-13: American Concrete Institute Fall Convention, 
DuPont Plaza Hotel, Miami 

Nov 16-17: Color Marketing Group Fall Meeting, Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York City 

Nov 29-Dec 4: ASME Annual Meeting, New York City 

Dec 13-16: AGC Carolinas Branch Annual Convention, 
Boca Raton, Fla 

Jan 12-15: AIA Board of Directors, Washington, DC 

Feb 9: Annual Building Industry Conference, Brown 
Palace Hotel, Denver 

April 21-23: Urban Life Conference sponsored by the 
St Louis Regional Planning and Construction Founda- 
tion, Washington University, St Louis 

June 9-11: ASCE Specialty Conference on Wood, (one 
session co-sponsored by AIA), Pick Congress Hotel, 
Chicago 

June 13-18: AIA National Convention and XI Pan Amer- 
ican Congress of Architects, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, DC 


AIA Regional and State Conventions 


Oct 7-11: California Region, Coronado 

Oct 12-14: Western Mountain Region, Hotel Riviera, 
Las Vegas, Nev. “Urban Design” 

Oct 22-24: Pennsylvania Region, Hotel Hershey, Hershey 

Oct 23-25: East Central States Region, French Lick, Ind 

Oct 25-28: New York State Association of Architects, 
Grossinger’s. “Design—Search for Esthetic Solutions" 

Oct 29-31: Central States Region, Muehlebach Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo; South Atlantic Region, Jack Tar 
Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, SC 

Nov 4-6: Texas Region, Sheraton Hotel, Dallas 

Nov 5-7: Louisiana Architects Association, Municipal 
Auditorium, Lafayette. “The New Law and Archi- 
tecture” 

Noy 11-14: Florida Region, George Washington Hotel, 
Jacksonville 

Noy 12-14: Illinois Region, Rockford 

Dec 5-6: Ohio Regional Design Seminar and Cincinnati 
Chapter, Students of Great Lakes Area, Cincinnati 


AIA Committee Meetings 
(At the Octagon unless otherwise specified ) 


Oct 11-12: AIA-Engineers Conference 
Oct 14: Exhibitions 

Oct 16-17: AIA-AGC National Liaison 
Oct 22: National Capital 

Oct 26: Academic Training 

Nov 2: Task Force on Registration, Chicago 
Nov 9-12: Committee on Committees 
Nov 19-20: Chapter Editors 

Nov 19-21: Documents Review 

Nov 30: Finance 

Dec 1-2: Executive 

Dec 7-8: Research for Architecture 


AIA Journal 


CREDITS: —Architect: Fred C. Sternberg, St. Louis, Missouri; General Contractor: Geo. L. Cousins Contracting Company, St. Louis, Missouri; Terrazzo by: J. Pellarin & Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


Au lE 


at the bottom of it all... 
ractical terrazzo 


MADE WITH 


e 
@ 


TUM 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


General Portland Cement Company 
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Terrazzo is ambidextrous. It can be 
a perfect floor... or stairway . . . for 
a truly elegant room such as the 
lobby of the new Barclay House in 
suburban St. Louis. Or it can be the 
no-frill floor or wainscot of a hospital 
room ... a school... an industrial 
building. 

Terrazzo can be beautiful, practical 
and economical—all at once. It can 
take charge of the appearance of a 


OFFICES: CHICAGO 


* CHATTANOOGA * DALLAS + FORT 
WORTH * HOUSTON 
JACKSON, MICH.*KANSASCITY*TAMPA*MIAMI*LOSANGELES (9 


room—or it can be almost unseen. 
Terrazzo, perhaps more than any 
other floor, has the flexibility that 
allows the designer to design— not 
simply specify. 

Trinity White Portland Cement 
produces the ideal matrix for ter- 
razzo. Its whiteness emphasizes the 
beauty of the marble chips. It accepts 
color best. Trinity White is the choice 
of leading terrazzo contractors. 


FREDONIA, KAN. * FORT WAYNE 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Sharon Godsey, Advertising Coordinator 
Edwin B. Morris Jr, AIA 


| Aerofin Corporation 104 
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square foot of face area is extremely high, Scott, Riskin & Wilson, Inc 


and the use of high air velocities entirely Sonon ee ee pane 

practical. Tapered fin construction rovides | Nuclear Shielding Supplies & Services 98 

ample tube-contact surface so that the entire | Osmose Wood Preserving Company 90 

fin becomes effective transfer surface. Stand- ,, Lloyd Mansfield Company, Inc 

ardized encased units arranged for simple, | Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 101 
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quick, economical installation. 
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by ELKAY 


... the most beautiful sink-food 


preparation center in the world. 


Fashioned of stainless steel, 
hand-rubbed to a lustrous 
lifetime finish. 


Lustertone, Pacemaker, Starlite and Celebrity 
are the 4 quality grades of the world's oldest and 


largest producer of stainless steel sinks. 


White for more information. 


Model LCR-4322 


ELKAY. 


5 RFORMANCE 
c OF PE Uy 
RD e new concepts in stainless steel sinks 


* oe 

+ Good Housekeeping + 

% pe, SAMMüs gÙ 
EMENT on reruno 10 9" 


Elkay Manufacturing Co. * Broadview 6, Illinois 
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St. Benedict’s Roman Catholic Church, Geistown, Pa. / Pastor: Reverend Gilbert C. Fremont / 


Architect: Nicholas J. Fiore AIA / Stained Glass Windows: Sister Mary Benedicta R.S.M. (Mount Er-s TP 
Aloysius Jr. College, Cresson, Pa.) /Steel Fabricator: Sender Ornamental Iron Works, Johnstown, Pa. i17 
e. 
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What modern architects 
know aboat Gothic 
architectare that Sir 
Christopher Wren 
never dreamed of. 


In Christopher Wren's day, strength required bulk. Now- 
adays, a variety of steel shapes has changed all of that. 
One of the most versatile is hollow structural tubing, so 
attractive it is often left exposed, so strong it resists bend- 
ing stresses in several directions. Used as posts, beams, 
columns, rafters, and mullions, hollow structurals can 
also double as conduit and drain housing. 

Nicholas J. Fiore (AIA), of Altoona, Pa., has used hollow 
structurals for years. Probably his most striking applica- 
tion is in St. Benedict's Church in Geistown, Pa. This is 
the largest church in the Altoona-Johnstown Diocese, a 
column-free edifice highlighted by a neo-Gothic narthex, 
a bell tower, and a stained glass front—all framed in 
hollow structurals. 

Fiore used hollow structurals at the front narthex 
because it was the best way to support the roof with lace- 
like traceries. In the bell tower, the tubing not only gives 
trellis-like form, but functions as wire conduits for the 
bell and P. A. systems. Exposed hollow structurals for 
mullions framing the stained glass windows help sup- 
port the vestibule roof, also carry wiring. Besides obvious 
aesthetic advantages, Fiore designed with hollow struc- 
turals for economy. On the tower alone he halved the 
cost of an alternate brick design. This helped him bring 
in the over-all bid $50,000 lower. 

USS Hollow Structural Tubing offers advantages not 
found in other structural tubing. Corners are sharper. It 
is manufactured to the closest underweight tolerance in 
the industry, minus 3Y226. Its size range is the widest avail- 
able, going up to 10" x 10" squares and now to 12" x 6" 
rectangles. Wall thicknesses range up to %” in some sizes. 

For more information see our catalog in Sweet's Archi- 
tectural File. (Also, a new 22-minute movie, “The Shape 
of Things to Come," is now available upon request.) 
Write United States Steel, Room 7650, 525 William Penn 
Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


United States Steel 
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BEAUTY 
ENDURES 


. .. in ventilating ceilings that are as desirable 
functionally as they are aesthetically. 


Lo-Tone Ventilating Acoustical ceilings combine 
the ultimate in both beauty and function. Their 
magic is the scientifically designed jet orifice. 

This adjustable orifice combats all three major 
causes of room discomfort: drafts, temperature 
variations and stratification of air. 

It also eliminates diffusers and dirt-soiled areas 
common with conventional air distribution 
systems. 

Lo-Tone’s advantages over other ventilating 
ceilings are just as significant. Unlike systems 
based on tiny perforations, Lo-Tone provides 
optimum air mixing and distribution. 

Tiny perforations can move a volume of air, 
but not an effective mass of air. The result is often 
poor room air entrainment and discomfort. 

Lo-Tone’s jet orifice design solves this problem 
with balanced air volume and mass. 

Room air induction takes place well below the 
ceiling, reducing concentration of dirt deposits 
on the ceiling. Mixing of primary and room air 
occurs above the occupied level and produces 
optimum air movement in the occupied zone. 

Each Lo-Tone jet can be provided with a con- 
cealed (optional) control spline which permits 
fast, easy regulation of air flow from beneath the 
ceiling. 

Get all the facts. See AIA File No. 39-B in 
Sweet's Catalog and write today for a product 
sample and a free copy of “Lo-Tone Ventilating 
Ceiling Engineering Data." Address: Wood Con- 
version Company, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


LO=TONE 
VENTILATING 


ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


New FISSURA pattern (left) and CONSTELLATION (right) available in Fire-Rated, high attenuation factor and standard mineral tile and board 


NEW L©O-=TONE’ VENTILATING CEILINGS 
ACOUSTICAL TILE AND CEILING BOARD 
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Iron damascend lock, with silver arms of Barberina — Italian, 1623-1644 — New York Metropolitan Museum of Art. Purchase 1957, Dick Fund. 


